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Now the Monsters besetting Christian’s path were three, and these were their 
names,—Agnosticism, Materialism, Spiritualism. The first was a chilling 
Shadow, the second a grinning Skeleton, the third looked like an Angel, but 
was (methought) a Devil in disguise.—THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS (revised to 


date). 
PROEM. 
Shipwreck... . What succour }— 
On the gnawing rocks 
The ship grinds to and fro with thunder-shocks, 
And thro’ her riven sides with ceaseless rush 
The foam-fleck’d waters gush ; 
Above, the soot-black sky ; around, the roar 
Of surges smiting on some unseen shore ; 
Beneath, the burial-place of rolling waves— 
Flowerless, for ever shifting, wind-dug graves ! 


A moment on the riven deck he stands, 

Praying to heaven with wild uplifted hands, 

Then sees across the liquid wall afar 

A glimmer like a star ; 

The lighthouse gleam! Upon the headland black 
The beacon burns and fronts the stormy wrack— 
Sole speck of light on gulfs of darkness, where 
Thunder the sullen breakers of despair... . 


The ship is gone . . . . Now in that gulf of death 
He swims and struggles on with failing breath ; 
He grasps a plank—it sinks—-too frail to upbear 
His leaden load of care ; 
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Another and another—straws !—they are gone ! 
He cries aloud, stifles, and struggles on ; 
For still thro’ voids of gloom his straining sight 
Sees the sad glimmer of a steadfast light! 


He gains the rocks . . . . What shining hands are these, 
Reached out to pluck him from the cruel seas ? 

What shape is this, that clad in raiment blest 

Now draws him to its breast? .. . . 

Ah, Blesstd One, still keeping, day and night, 

The lamp well trimm’d, the heavenly beacon bright, 

He knows thee now !—he feels the sheltering gleam— 
And lo! the night of storm dissolves in dream ! 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TWO. 


Miriam. But whither goest, then ? 
Walter. On the highest peak, 
Among the snows, there grows a pale blue flower— 
The village maidens call it Li/e-in-Death, 
The old men S/eep-no-more ; I have sworn to pluck it ; 
Many have failed upon the same wild quest, 
And left their bleaching bones among the crags. 
If I should fail—— 
Miriam. Let me go with thee, Walter ! 
Leave me not here i’ the valley—let us find 
The blessed flower together, dear, or die! 
The Sorrowful Shepherdess. 


()* a windy night in the month of May, the full moon was 
flashing from cloud to cloud, each so small that it began 
to melt instantaneously beneath her hurried breath; and in the 
fulness of the troubled light that she was shedding, the bright 
tongues of the sea were creeping up closer and closer through the 
creeks of the surrounding land, till they quivered like quicksilver 
under the walls of Mossleigh Abbey, standing dark and lonely 
amongst the Fens. - 

It was a night when, even in that solitude, everything seemed 
mysteriously and troublously alive. The wind cried as with a living 
voice, and the croaks of herons answered from the sands. The 
light of the moon went and came as to a rhythmic respiration ; and 
when it flashed, the bats were seen flitting with thin z-like cry high 
up over the waterside, and when it was dimmed, the owl moaned 
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from the ivied walls. At intervals, from the distant lagoons, came 
the faint “ quack quack” of flocks of ducks at feed. The night was 
still, but enchanted ; subdued, yet quivering with sinister life. Over 
and above all was the heavy breath of the ocean, crawling nearer 
and nearer, eager yet fearful, with deep tremors, to the electric wand 
of that heavenly light. 

Presently, from inland, came. another sound—the quick tramp of 
a horse’s feet coming along the narrow road which wound up to, and 
past, the abbey ruins. As it grew louder, it seemed that every other 
sound was hushed, and everything listened to its coming ; till at last, 
out of the moonbeams and the shadows, flashed a tall white horse, 
ridden by a shape in black. 

Arrived opposite the ruins, the horse paused, and its rider, a 
woman, looked eagerly up and down the road, whereupon, as if at 
a signal, all the faint sounds of the night became audible again. 
The woman sat still, listening ; and her face looked like marble. 
After pausing thus motionless for some minutes, she turned from the 
road, and walked her horse through the broken wall, across a stone- 
strewn field, and in through the gloomy arch of the silent abbey, till 
she reached the roofless space within, where the grass grew rank and 
deep, mingled with monstrous weeds, and running green and slimy 
over long-neglected graves. 

How dark and solemn it seemed between those crumbling walls, 
which only the dark ivy seemed to hold together with its clutching 
sinewy fingers! yet, through each of the broken windows, and 
through every archway, the moonlight beamed, making streaks of 
luminous whiteness on the grassy floor. The horse moved slowly, 
at his own will, picking his way carefully among fragments of fallen 
masonry, and stopping short at times to inspect curiously some 
object in his path. All was bright and luminous overhead ; all dim 
and ominous there below. At last, reaching the centre of the place 
the horse paused, and its rider again became motionless, looking 
upward. 

The moonlight pouring through one of the arched windows 
suffused her face and form. 

She was a fair woman, fair and tall, clad in a tight-fitting riding 
dress of black, with black hat and backward-drooping veil. Her 
hair was golden, almost a golden red, and smoothed down in waves 
over a low broad forehead. Her eyes were grey and very large, her 
features exquisitely cut, her mouth alone being, perhaps, though 
beautifully moulded, a little too full and ripe; but let it be said in 


passing, this mouth was the soul of her face—large, mobile, warm, 
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passionate, yet strangely firm and sweet. Looking into the grave 
eyes of this woman, you would have said she was some saint, 
some beautiful madonna; looking at her mouth and lips, you 
would have said it was the mouth of Cytherea, alive with the very 
fire of love. 

She sat motionless, still gazing upward on the soft milky azure, 
flecked with the softest foam of clouds. Her face was bright and 
happy, patient yet expectant ; and when the low sounds of the night 
were wafted to her ears, she sighed softly in unison, as if the sweetness 
of silence could be borne no longer. 

Suddenly she started listening, and at the same moment her horse, 
with dilated eyes and nostrils, trembled and pricked up his delicate 
ears. Clear and distinct, from the distance, came the sound of 
another horse’s feet. It came nearer and nearer, then it ceased 
close to the abbey wall ; and almost simultaneously, the white steed 
threw forth its head and neighed aloud. 

The woman smiled happily, and patted his neck with her gloved 
hand. 

A minute passed. Then, through the great archway slowly came 
another rider, a man. On seeing the first comer, he rose in the 
saddle and waved his hand; then leaping down, he threw his reins 
over an iron hook fixed in the wall, and came swiftly through the 
long grass. 

A tall man of about thirty, wrapt in a dark riding cloak and 
wearing a broad-brimmed clerical hat. He was clean shaven, but his 
black hair fell about his shoulders. His eyes were black and pierc- 
ing, his eyebrows thick and dark. The head, with its square firm 
jaw and fine aquiline features, was set firm upon a powerful neck and 
shoulders. His cloak, falling back from the throat, showed the white 
neckcloth worn by English clergymen. 

The white horse did not stir as he approached, but turning his 
head, surveyed him calmly with an air of recognition. He came up, 
took the rein and patted the horse’s neck, while the woman with a 
ery of welcome leapt from her seat. 

Shall I fasten your horse with mine ?” he asked, still holding the 
rein. 

“No, let him ramble among the grass. He will come at my 
call.” 

Released and riderless, the horse moved slowly through the grass, 
approaching the other in a leisurely way, with a view to a little equine 
conversation. Meantime the man and woman had sprung into each 
other’s arms, and were kissing each other like lovers—as indeed they 
were, 
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“* You are late, dearest,” said the woman presently, when the first 
delight of meeting was over. “I thought perhaps you could not 
come to-night.” 

Her voice was deep and musical—a soft contralto—with vibrations 
of infinite tenderness. As she stood with him, fixing her eyes fondly 
upon him, it almost seemed as if she, not he, were the masculine, 
the predominant spirit ; he the feminine, the possessed. Strong and 
passionate as he seemed, he was weak and cold compared to her ; 
and whenever they clung together and kissed, it seemed as if her 
kisses were given in the eagerness of mastery, his in the sweetness of 
self-surrender. ‘This, seeing her delicate beauty, and the powerful 
determined face and form of the man, was strange enough. 

“ T could not come earlier,” he replied gently. I had a call to 
a dying man which detained me. I left his bedside and came 
straight hither.” 

** That is why you look so sad,” she said, smiling and kissing him. 
“ Ah, yes—death is terrible!” 

And she clung to him fondly, as if fearful that the cold cruel 
shadow even then and there might come between them. 

** Not always, Alma. The poor man whose eyes I have just 
closed—he was only a poor fenman—died with a faith so absolute, 
a peace so perfect, that all the terrors of his position departed, leav- 
ing only an infinite pathos. In the presence of such resignation I felt 
like an unholy intruder. He went away as calmly as if Our Lord came 
to him in the very flesh, holding out two loving hands, and indeed 
~-who knows? His eyes were fixed at last as if he saw something, 
and then . . he smiled and passed away.” 

They moved along side by side through the deep shadows. She 
held his hand in hers, drawing life and joy from the very touch. 

“ What a beautiful night!” he said at last, gazing upwards 
thoughtfully. ‘ Surely, surely, the old argument is true, and that 
sky refutes the cry of unbelief. And yet men perish, generations 
come and go, and still that patient light shines on. This very place” 
is a tomb, and we walk on the graves of those who once lived and 
loved as we do now.” 

“ Their souls are with God,” she murmured ; “ yes, with God, up 
yonder !” 

“ Amen to that. But when they lived, dearest, belief was so easy. 
They were not thrust into a time of doubt and change. It was enough 
to close the eyes and walk blindly on in assurance of a Saviour. Now 
we must stare with naked eyes at the skeleton of what was a living 
truth.” 
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“ Do not say that. The truth lives, though its face has changed.” 

“* Does it live? God knows. Look at this deserted place, these 
ruined walls. Just as this is to habitable places, is our old faith to 
the modern world. Roofless, deserted, naked to heaven, stands the 
Church of Christ. Soon it must perish altogether, leaving not a 
trace behind; unless” . . 

“ Unless?” ... 

“ Unless, with God’s aid, it can be restored,” he replied. “ Even 
then, perhaps, it would never be quite the same as it once was in the 
childhood of the world; but it would at least be a Temple, not a 
ruin.” 

“ That is always your dream, Ambrose.” 

“Tt is my dream ; and my belief. Meantime, I am still like a 
man adrift. O Alma, if I could only deé/ieve, like that poor dying 
man !” 

“ You do believe,” she murmured ; “ only your belief is not blind 
and foolish. Why should you reproach yourself because you have 
rejected so much of the old superstition ? ” 

“ Because I am a minister of the Church, round which, like that 
dark devouring ivy, the old superstitions still cling. Before you 
could make this place what it once was, a prosperous abbey, with 
happy creatures dwelling within it, you would have to strip the old 
walls bare ; and it is the same with our religion. I am not strong 
enough for such a task. The very falsehoods I would uproot have a 
certain fantastic holiness and beauty ; when I lay my hands upon 
them, as I have sometimes dared to do, I seem to hear a heavenly 
voice rebuking me. ‘Then I say to myself that perhaps, after all, 
I am committing an act of desecration ; and so—my life is wasted.” 

She watched him earnestly during a long pause which followed. 
At last she said : 

“Ts it not, perhaps, that you ¢Aink of these things too much? 
Perhaps it was not meant that we should always fix our eyes on what 
is so mysterious. God hid Himself away in the beginning, and it is 
not His will that we should comprehend Him.” 

The clergyman shook his head in deprecation of that gentle 
suggestion. 

“Then why did He plant in our souls such a cruel longing? 
Why did He tempt our wild inquiry, with those shining lights above 
us, with this wondrous world, with every picture that surrounds the 
soul of man? No, Alma, He does not hide Himself away—it is we 
who turn our eyes from Him to make idols of stone or flesh, and 
to worship these. Where, then, shall we find Him? Not among 
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the follies and superstitions of the ruined Church at the altar of 
which I have ministered to my shame !” 

His words had become so reckless, his manner so agitated, that 
she was startled. Struck by a sudden thought she cried : 

“ Something new has happened? O Ambrose, what is it ?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied ; “ that is, little or nothing. The Inquisi- 
tion has begun, that is all.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

He gave a curious laugh. 

“The clodhoppers of Fensea have, in their small way, the instinct 
of Torquemada. The weasel is akin to the royal tiger. My Christian 
congregation wish to deliver me over to the moral stake and faggot ; 
as a preliminary they have written to my Bishop.” 

“‘ Of what do they complain now?” 

“That I am a heretic,” he answered with the same cold laugh. 
“Conceive the ridiculousness of the situation! There was some 
dignity about heresy in the old days, when it meant short shrift, a 
white shirt, and the auto da fé. But an inquisition composed of 
Summerhayes the grocer, Hayes the saddler, and Miss Rayleigh the 
schoolmistress ; and instead of Torquemada, the mild old Bishop of 
Darkdale and Dells!” 

She laughed too, but somewhat anxiously. Then she said ten- 
derly, with a certain worship : 

“You are too good for such a place. They do not understand 
you.” 

His manner became serious in a moment. 

“T have flattered my pride with such a thought, but after all have 
they not right on their side? They at least have a definite belief ; 
they at least are satisfied to worship ¢” a ruin, and all they need is 
an automaton to lead their prayers. When they have stripped me 
bare, and driven me from the Church——” 

“O Ambrose, will they do that?” 

“Certainly. It must come, sooner or later; perhaps the sooner - 
the better. I am tired of my own hypocrisy—of frightening the poor 
fools with half-truths when the whole truth of unbelief is in my heart.” 

“But you do believe,” she pleaded; “in God and in our 
Saviour !” 

“ Not in the letter, dearest. In the spirit, certainly !” 

“ The spirit is everything. Can you not defend yourself?” 

“T shall not try. ‘To.attempt to do so would be another hypo- 
crisy. I shall resign.” 

“And then? You will go away?” 
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* Ves.” 


* But you will take me with you?” 

He drew her gently to him ; he kissed her on the forehead. 

“ Why should you share my degradation?” he said. “A minister 
who rejects or is rejected by his Church is a broken man, broken 
and despised. In these days martyrdom has no glory, no honour. 
You yourself would be the first to feel the ignominy of my situation, 
the wretchedness of a petty prosecution. It would be better, perhaps, 
for us to part.” 

But with a look of ineffable sweetness and devotion, she crept 
closer to him, and laid her head upon his breast. 

“We shall not part,” she said. “ Where you go I shall follow, 
as Rachel followed her beloved. Your country shall be my country, 
dearest, and—your God my God!” 

All the troubled voices of the night responded to that loving 
murmur. ‘The moon rose up luminous into the open heaven above 
the abbey ruins, and flashed upon the two clinging frames, in answer 
to the earth’s incan! ation. 


CuapTeErR II. 
OLD LETTERS. 


What’s an old letter but a rocket dark— 

Once fired i’ the air and left without a spark 

Of that which once, a fiery life within it, 

Shot up to heaven, and faded in a minute ? 

But by the powdery smell and stick corroded, 

You guess—how noisily it once exploded !—Cufid’s Postbag. 


I. 
To the Right Reverend the Bishop of Darkdale and Dells. 


RIGHT REVEREND SiR,—We the undersigned, churchwardens and 
parishioners of the church of St. Mary Flagellant, in the parish of 
Fensea and diocese of Dells, feel it our duty to call your lordship’s 
attention to the conduct of the Rev. Ambrose Bradley, vicar of 
Fensea aforesaid. It is not without great hesitation that we have 
come to the conclusion that some sort of an inquiry is necessary. 
For many months past the parish pulpit has been scandalised by 
opinions which, coming from the pulpit of a Christian church, have 
caused the greatest astonishment and horror ; but the affair reached 
its culmination last Ascension Day, when the Vicar actually ex- 
pressed his scepticism as to many of the Christian miracles, and 
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particularly as to the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ im the 
flesh. It is also reported, we believe on good authority, that Mr. 
Bradley is the author of an obnoxious article in an infidel publication, 
calling in question such facts as the miraculous conversion of the 
Apostle Paul, treating other portions of the Gospel narrative as 
merely “ symbolical,” and classing the Bible as only one of many Holy 
Books with equal pretensions to divine inspiration. Privately we 
believe the Vicar of Fensea upholds opinions even more extraordi- 
nary than these. It is for your lordship to decide, therefore, whether 
he is a fit person to fill the sacred office of a Christian minister, 
especially in these times, when Antichrist is busy at work and the 
seeds of unbelief find such ready acceptance, especially in the bosom 
of the young. Personally, we have no complaint against the Vicar, 
who is well liked by many of his congregation, and is very zealous in 
works of charity and almsgiving. But the pride of carnal knowledge 
and the vanity of secular approbation have turned him from that 
narrow path which leads to righteousness, into the howling wilderness 
of heterodoxy, wherein having wandered too far, no man may again 
find his soul alive. We beseech your lordship to investigate this 
matter without delay ; and with the assurance of our deepest respect 
and reverence, we beg to subscribe ourselves, your lordship’s humble 
and obedient servants, 

Henry SUMMERHAYES, 

EZEKIEL MARVEL, 

WALTER ROCHFORD, 

SIMPSON PEPPERBACK, 

Joun Dovr, 

TABITHA RAYLEIGH, spinster, 

all of the parish of Fensea. 


II. 


From the Bishop of Darkdale and Dells to the Rev. Ambrose Bradley, 
Vicar of Fensea. 
Darkdale, Vay 28. 

DeEaR MR. BRADLFy,—I have just received from some of the leading 
members of your congregation a communication of an extraordinary 
nature, calling in question, I regret to say, not merely your manne: 
of conducting the sacred service in the church of Fensea, but youn 
very personal orthodoxy in those matters which are the pillars of the 
Christian faith, I cannot but think that there is some mistake, for 
I know by early experience how ready churchgoers are, especially in 
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the rural districts, to distort the significance of a preacher’s verbal 
expressions on difficult points of doctrine.. 

When you were first promoted to the living of Fensea, you were 
named to me as a young man of unusual faith and zeal—perfervid, 
indeed, to a fault ; and I need not say that I had heard of you other- 
wise as one from whom your university expected great things. That 
is only a few years ago. . What, then, has occurred to cause this sad 
. misconception (I take it for granted that it zs a misconception) on the 
part of your parishioners ? Perhaps, like many other young preachers 
of undoubted attainments but limited experience, you have been 
trying your oratorical wings too much in flights of a mystic philosophy 
and a poetical rhetoric ; and in the course of these flights have, as 
rhetoricians will, alarmed your hearers unnecessarily. Assuming 
this for a moment, will you pardon me for saying that there are two 
ways of preaching the gospel: one subtle and mystical, which appeals 
only to those spirits who have penetrated into the adytum of Christian 
theology ; one cardinal and rational, which deals only with the simple 
truths of Christian teaching, and can be understood by the veriest 
child. Perhaps, indeed, of these two ways, the latter one most com- 
mends itself to God. “ For except a man be born again,” &c. Be 
that as it may, and certainly I have no wish to undervalue the sub- 
tleties of Christian philosophy, let me impress upon you that, where a 
congregation is childlike, unprepared, and as it were uninstructed, no 
teaching can be too direct and simple. Such a congregation asks for 
bread, not for precious stones of oratory ; for kindly promise, not for 
mystical speculation. That you have seriously questioned, even in 
your own mind, any of the divine truths of our creed, as expressed 
in that Book which is a light and a law unto men, I will not for a 
moment believe ; but I shall be glad to receive forthwith, over your 
own signature, an assurance that my surmise is a correct one, and 
that you will be careful in the future to give no further occasion for 
misconception. 

I am, my dear Mr. Bradley, yours, 
DARKDALE AND DELLs. 


ITI. 


From the Rev. Ambrose Bradley to the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Darkdale and Dells. : 


Vicarage, May 31, 1880. 
My Dear Bisuop,—I am obliged to you for your kind though 
categorical letter, to which I hasten to give you a reply. That 
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certain members of my congregation should have forwarded com- 
plaints concerning me does not surprise me, seeing that they have 
already taken me to task on many occasions and made my progress 
here difficult, if not disagreeable. But I think you will agree with me 
that there is only one light by which a Christian man, even a Christian 
clergyman, can consent to be directed—the light of his own con- 
science and intellect, divinely implanted within him for his spiritual 
guidance. 

I will be quite candid with you. You ask what has a me 
since the day when, zealous, and, as you say, “perfervid,” I was 
promoted to this ministry? The answer is simple. A deep and 
conscientious study of the wonderful truths of Science, an eager and 
impassioned study of the beautiful truths of Art. 

I seem to see you raise your hands in horror. But if you will bear 
with me a little while, perhaps I may convince you that what I have 
said is not so horrible after all—nay, that it expresses a conviction 
which exists at the present moment in the bosom of many Christian 
men. 

The great question before the world just now, when the founda- 
tions of a particular faith are fatally shaken, when Science denies that 
Christ as we conceive him ever was, and when Art bewails wildly 
that He should ever have been, is whether the Christian religion can 
continue to exist at all ; whether, when a few more years have passed 
away, it will not present to a modern mind the spectacle that 
paganism once presented to a medizeval mind. Now, of our leading 
churchmen, not even you, my Lord Bishop, I feel sure, deny that 
the Church is in danger, both through attacks from without and 
through a kind of dry-rot within. - Lyell and others have demolished 
and made ridiculous the Mosaic cosmogony. Strauss and others 
have demolished, with more or less success, the Biblical and Christian 
miracles. No sane man now seriously believes that the sun ever 
stood still, or that an ass spoke in human speech, or that a multitude 
of people were ever fed with a few loaves and fishes, or that any 
solid human form ever walked on the liquid sea. With the old 
supernaturalism has gone the old asceticism or other-worldliness. 
It is now pretty well agreed that there are substantially beautiful 
things in this world which have precedence over fancifully beautiful 
things in the other. The poets have taught us the loveliness of 
nature, the painters have shown us the loveliness of art. Meantime, 
what does the Church do? Instead of accepting the new knowledge 
and the new beauty, instead of building herself up anew on the 
débris of her shattered superstitions, she buries her face in her own 
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ashes, and utters a senile wail of protestation. Instead of calling 
upon her children to face the storm, and to build up new bulwarks 
against the rising wave of secularism, she commands them to wail 
with her or Zo de silent. Instead of perceiving that the priests of Baal 
and Antichrist might readily be overthrown with the weapons 
forged by their own hands, she cowers before them powerless, in all 
the paralysis of superstition, in al! the blind fatuity of prayer. 

But let us look the facts in the face. 

The teachers of the new knowledge have unroofed our Temple 
to the heavens, but have not destroyed its foundations ; they have 
overthrown its brazen images, but have not touched its solid walls. 
Put the case in other and stronger words. The God who thundered 
upon Sinai has vanished into air and cloud, but the God of man’s 
heavenly aspiration is wonderfully quickened and alive. The Bible 
of wrath and prophecy is cast contemptuously aside, but the Bible of 
eternal poetry is imperishable, its wild dreams and aspirations being 
crystallised in such literature as cannot die. The historic personality 
of the gentle Founder of Christianity becomes fainter and fainter as 
the ages advance ; but, on the other hand, brighter and fairer grows 
the Divine Ideal which rose from the ashes of that godlike man. 
Men reject the old miracles, but they at last accept a miracle of 
human idealism. In one word, though Christianity has perished 
as a dogmatic faith, it survives as the philosophic religion of the 
world. 

This being so, how does it behove a Christian minister, eating 
the Church’s bread, but fully alive to her mortal danger, to steer his 
course ? 

Shall he, as so many do, continue to act in the nineteenth 
century as he would have acted in the fifteenth, or indeed in any 
century up to the Revolution? Shall he base his teaching on the 
certainty of miracles, on the existence of supernaturalism, on the evil 
of the human heart, the vanity of this world, and the certainty of 
rewards and punishments in another? Shall he brandish the old 
hell fire, or scatter the old heavenly manna ? 

I do not think so! 

Knowing in his heart that these things are merely the cast-off 
epidermis of a living and growing creed, he may, in perfect conscious- 
ness of God’s approval, put aside the miraculous as unproven if not 
irrelevant ; warn the people against mere supernaturalism ; proclaim 
with the apostles of the Renaissance the glory and loveliness of ¢hzs 
world—its wondrous scenes, its marvellous story as written on the 
rocks and in the stars, its divine science, its literature, its poetry, and 
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its art; and treading all the fire of hell beneath his feet, and 
denouncing the threat of eternal wrath as a chimera, base his hope of 
immortality on the moral aspirations that, irrespective of dogma, are 
common to all mankind. 

This I think he may do, and must do if the Church is to 
endure. 

Let him do this, and let only a tithe of his brethren imitate him 
in so doing, and out of this nucleus of simple believers, as out of the 
little Galilean band, may be renewed a faith that will redeem the 
world. Questioned of such a faith, Science will reply—*“I have 
measured the heavens and the earth, I have traced back the book of 
the universe page by page and letter by letter, but I have found 
neither here nor yonder any proof that God is zof; nay, beyond 
and behind and within all phenomena, there abides one unknown 
quantity which you are quite free to call—God.” Similarly ques- 
tioned, Art will answer—“ Since you have rejected what was so 
hideous, tested by the beauty of this world, and since you hold even 
my work necessary and holy, I too will confess with you that I 
hunger for something fairer and less perishable ; and in token of that 
hunger, of that restless dream, I will be your Church’s handmaid, 
and try to renew her Temple and make it fair.” 

The keystone of the Church is Jesus Christ. Not the Jesus ot 
the miracles, not Jesus the son of Joseph and Mary, but Jesus 
Christ, the Divine Ideal, the dream and glory of the human race. 
Not God who made himself a man, but man who, by God’s inspira- 
tion, has been fashioned unto the likeness of a God. 

And what, as we behold him now, is this Divine Ideal—this man 
made God ? 

He is simply, as I conceive, the accumulated testimony of human 
experience—of history, poetry, philosophy, science, and art—in 
favour of a rational religion, the religion of earthly peace and 
heavenly love. Built upon the groundwork of what, shorn of its 
miraculous pretensions, was a gentle and perfect life, the Divine 
Ideal, or Ideal Person, began. At first shadowy and almost sinister, 
then clearer and more beautiful ; then, descending through the ages, 
acquirin~ at every step some new splendour of self-sacrifice, some 
new conse: ‘ation of love or suffering, from every heart that suffered 
patiently, from every soul that fed the lamp of a celestial dream 
with the oil of sweet human love. And now, far removed as is 
man himself from the archetypal ape, is this Christ of modern 
Christendom, this spiritual Saviour of the world, from the ghostly 
skeleton of the early martyrs, from the Crucified One of early 
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Christian art. The life of generations has gone to fashion him 
—all our human experience has served to nourish him—gradually 
from age to age He has drunk in the blood of suffering and the milk 
of knowledge, till He stands supreme as we see him—not God, but 
man made God. 

Does it matter so much, after all, whether we worship a person 
or an idea, since, as I suggest, the Idea has become a Person, with 
all the powers and privileges of divinity? Nay, who in this world is 
ablé, even with the help of philosophy, to distinguish what 7s from 
what seems—the phenomenal from the real? So long as Our Lord 
exists as a moral phenomenon, so long in other words as we can 
apprehend him as an ideal of human life, Christ is not dead, and his 
resurrection is nota dream. He walks the world. He remembers 
Greece and Rome, as well as Galilee; He blesses the painter and 
the poet, as well as the preacher in the Temple. He rejects nothing ; 
He reads the rocks and the stars, and He adds their gospel to his 
own; He cries to men of all creeds, as his prototype cried to 
his disciples of yore, “‘Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, 
and ye shall rest.” 

Pardon me, my Lord Bishop, the desultory thoughts noted down 
in this long letter. They perhaps give you some clue as to the senti- 
ments with which I pursue the Christian mission. You will doubtless 
think me somewhat heterodox, but I have at least the courage of my 
opinions ; and on some such heterodoxy as mine—though on one, I 
hope, much broader and wiser—it will soon be found necessary to 
reconstruct the Christian Church. 

I am, my Lord Bishop, yours, 
AMBROSE BRADLEY. 


IV. 


From the Bishop of Darkdale and Dells to the Rev. Ambrose Bradley, 
Vicar of Fensea. 


My Dear Sir,—I cannot express to you with what feelings of 
sorrow and amazement I have read your terrible letter! I must 
see you personally at once. My only hope now is that your com- 
munication represents a passing aberration, rather than the normal 
condition of your mind. I shall be at Darkdale on Saturday next, 
the 2nd. Will you make it convenient to be in the town on that 
day, and to cail upon me at about eleven in the forenoon ? 

I am, 
DARKDALE and DELLs. 
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CuaPTeER III. 


THE BISHOP. 


A priest he was, not over-merry, 

Who loved sound doctrine and good sherry 

Who wound his mind up every morning 

At the sedate cathedral’s warning, 

And found it soberly keep time, 

In ’s pocket, to each hourly chime. 

Who, church’s clock-face dwelling under, 

Knew ’twas impossible to blunder, 

If Peter’s self at ’s door should knock, 

And roundly ask him—What’s o’clock ? 
The Hermitage. 


On the morning of the 2nd June, the Rev. Ambrose Bradley left 
Fensea by the early market train, and arrived at Darkdale just in time 
for his interview with the Bishop of his diocese. 

Seen in broad daylight, as he quickly made his way through the 
narrow streets to the episcopal residence, Bradley looked pale and 
troubled, yet determined. He was plainly drest, in a dark cloth 
suit, with broad felt hat ; and there was nothing in his attire, with the 
exception of his white clerical necktie, to show that he held a sacred 
office. His dress, indeed, was careless almost to slovenliness, and 
he carried a formidable walking-stick of common wood. With his 
erect and powerful frame and his closely-shaven cheeks, he resembled 
an athlete rather than a clergyman, for he had been one of the fore- 
most rowers and swimmers of his time. He wore no gloves, and his 
hands, though small and well formed, were slightly reddened by the 
sun. 

Arrived at his destination, an old-fashioned residence, surrounded 
by a large garden, ke -rang the gate bell, and was shown by a foot- 
man into the house, where his card was taken by a solemn-looking 
person clerically attired. After waiting a few moments in the hall, 
he was ushered into a luxuriously furnished study, where he found 
the Bishop, with his nether limbs wrapt in rugs, seated close to a 
blazing fire. 

Bishop was a little spare man of about sixty, with an 
aquiline nose, a slightly receding forehead, a mild blue eye, and 
very white hands. He was said to bear some facial likeness to 
Cardinal Newman, and he secretly prided himself upon the resem- 
blance. He spoke slowly and with a certain precision, never hurrying 
himself in his utterance, and giving full force to the periods of what 
was generally considered a beautiful and silvery voice. 


- 
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“Good morning, Mr. Bradley,” he said, without noticing the 
other’s extended hand. ‘“‘ You will excuse my rising? ‘The rheuma- 
tism in my knees has been greatly increased by this wretched weather. 
Pray take a chair by the fire.” 

Bradley, however, found .a seat as far from the fire as possible ; 
for the weather was far from cold, and the room itself was like a 
vapour bath. 

There was a pause. The Bishop, shading his face with one white 
hand, on which sparkled a valuable diamond ring, was furtively 
inspecting his visitor. 

“ You sent for me?” said Bradley, somewhat awkwardly. 

“Yes——about that letter. I cannot tell you how distressed I was 
when I received it ; indeed, if I may express myself frankly, I never 
was so shocked in my life. I had always thought you so different, 
so very different. But there! I trust you have come to tell me that 
the hope I expressed was right, and that it was under some tempor- 
ary aberration that you expressed sentiments so extraordinary, so 
peculiarly perverted, and—hem !—unchristian.” 

The clergyman’s dark eye flashed, and his brow was knitted. 

“ Surely not unchristian,” he returned. 

“ Not merely that, sir, but positively atheistic !” cried the Bishop, 
wheeling round in his chair and looking his visitor full in the face. 

“Then I expressed myself miserably. I am not an atheist; God 
forbid !” 

“ But as far as I can gather from your expressions, you absolutely 
dare to question the sacred character of the Scriptures, and the 
Divine nature and miraculous life and death of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ !” 

“ Not at all,” replied Bradley quietly. 

“ Not at all!” echoed the Bishop. 

“ Permit me to explain. I expressed my humble opinion that 
there are many things in the Scriptures which are contradicted by 
modern evidence, so that the sacred writings must be accepted not 
as history but as poetry; and I said that, although the miraculous 
narrative of Christ’s life and death might have to be rejected, the 
beautiful Ideal it had set before us was sufficient for all our needs. 
In other words, whether Our Lord was a Divine personage or not, 
He had become a Divine Influence—which, after all, is the same 
thing.” 

“It is mot the same thing, sir!” exclaimed the Bishop, horrified. 
“Tt is very far from being the same thing. Why, any Unitarian 
would admit as much as you do !—and pardon me for reminding 
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you, you are not an Unitarian—you are a clergyman of the Church 
of England. You have subscribed the articles—you—God bless my 
soul! what is the world coming to, when a Christian minister uses 
language worthy of the atheist Bradlaugh ?” 

“You remind me that I subscribed the articles,” said Bradley, 
still preserving his calmness. ‘I did so without thought, as so many 
do, when I was a very young man.” 

“What are you now, sir? A young man, a very young man ; 
and in the audacious spirit of youth and inexperience you touch on 
subjects which the wisest minds of the world have been content to 
approach with reverence, with awe and trembling. I see your position 
clearly enough. The horrible infidelity which fills the air at the 
present day has penetrated your mind, and with the pride of in- 
tellectual impiety—that very pride for which Satan was cast from 
heaven—you profane the mysteries of your religion. After what you 
have said, I am almost prepared to hear you tell me that you actually 
did write that article on Miracles, which your parishioners impute 
to you, in the Bi-monthly Review /” 

“Tt is quite true. I did write that article.” 

“And you have contributed to other infidel publications; for 
instance, to the Charing Cross Chronicle, which is edited by an 
infidel and written for infidels ? ” 

“ Excuse me; the Chronicle is not generally considered an infidel 
publication.” 

“ Have you contributed to it—yes or no, sir?” 

“ Not on religious subjects ; on literary topics only.” 

“But you have written for it; that is enough. All this being 
granted, I think I may safely gather whence you receive your 
inspirations. From that portion of the press which is attempting to 
destroy our most sacred institutions, and which is endeavouring, in 
one way or another, to undermine the whole foundations of the 
Christian Church.” 

Bradley rose to his feet and stood on the hearthrug, facing his 
superior, who looked up at him with ill-concealed horror and amaze- 
ment. By this time he was not a little agitated ; but he still preserved 
a certain outward composure, and his manner was full of the greatest 
humility and respect. 

** Will you permit me to explain ?” he said in a low voice. “The 
hope and dream of my life is to upraise the Church, not to destroy 
it.” 

“Humph ! to upraise @ church, perhaps, but not the Church of 
Christ.” 
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“ The Church of Christ—a church wherein all men may worship, 
irrespective of points of dogma, which have been the curse of every 
religion, and of ours most of all. For such a communion only two 
articles of faith would be necessary—a belief in an all-loving and 
all-wise Creator, or First Unknown Cause, and a belief in a Divine 
Character, created and evolved we need not ask how, but bearing 
the name of the Founder of Christianity.” 

“ And the Bible, sir, the Bible!” cried the Bishop impatiently. 
“What would you do with that?” 

“T would use it in its proper place, as—literature.” 

“ Literature!” said the Bishop with uplifted hands. “ You 
would then class that Blessed Book, from which the world has drawn 
the milk of immortal life, in the same category as Homer’s Iliad, 
the profane poems of Horace and Catullus, and—save the mark !— 
Lord Byron’s poems, and the miserable novels of the period ?” 

“ You do not quite understand me ! ” 

“ Sir, I understand you only too well.” 

“ I do not call all printed matter literature ; but I hold that all 
literature of the higher kind is, like the Bible, divinely inspired. 
Dante, Milton, and Shakespeare were as assuredly sent by God as 
Moses and Elijah. Shall we call the Book of Job a divine piece 
of moral teaching, and deny that title to ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ King 
Lear’? Is not the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe as spiritual a product as the 
Song of Solomon? Ezekiel was a prophet; prophets also are 
Emerson and Carlyle. Spinoza has been called God intoxicated ; 
and it is true. There might be some question as to the mission of 
Byron (though I myself believe there is none) ; but surely no thinking 
person can reject the pretensions of that divine poet and martyred 
man who wrote the ‘ Prometheus Unbound’! ” 

“ Shelley!” ejaculated the other, as if a bomb had exploded 
under his feet. “ Are you actually speaking of Aim, sir ?—the atheist 
Shelley !” 

“ He was no atheist. More than most men he believed in God— 
a god of love.” 

This was too much. Quite forgetting his rheumatism, the Bishop 
threw off his rugs and rose tremulously to his feet. 

‘Mr. Bradley,” he said, “‘let there be an end to this. I have 
heard you patiently and respectfully, thinking perhaps you might 
have something to say in your own defence ; but every word you 
utter is an outrage—yes, sir, an outrage. Such opinions as you have 
expressed here to-day, and the other day in your letter, might be 
conceivable in a boy fresh from college ; but coming from one who 
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has been actually ordained, and has held more than one office in the 
Church, they savour of blasphemy. In any case, I shall have to 
take the matter into consideration, with a view to your immediate 
suspension. But if you wish it I will give you time—a little time— 
to reflect. I would do anything to avoid a scandal.” 

The clergyman lifted his hat and stick, with a slight involuntary 
shrug of the shoulder. 

“Tt is, then, as I expected,” he said. “Iam to be denounced 
and unfrocked. The days of persecution are not yet quite over, I 
perceive.” 

The Bishop flushed angrily. 

“ It is absurd to talk of persecution in such a case,’Mr. Bradley. 
Do you yourself conceive it possible that you, bearing such opinions, 
can remain in the Church ?” 

“ T do not conceive it possible. Shall I resign at once?” 

“ Permit me to think it over, and perhaps to consult with those 
who in such matters are wiser than myself. I shall do nothing 
hasty, or harsher than the occasion warrants, be sure of that.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Bradley with a peculiar smile. 

“ You shall hear from me. In the mean time, let me entreat you 
to be careful. Good morning.” 

And with a cold bow, the Bishop dismissed his visitor. 


On leaving the episcopal residence Bradley went straight to the 
railway station, had a slight and hasty lunch at the buffet, and then 
took the mid-day express to London. Entering a second-class car- 
riage, the only other occupants of which were a burly personage going 
up for a Cattle Show, and a spruce individual with “ bagman” writ- 
ten on every lineament of his countenance, he resigned himself to 
reflections on his"peculiar position. 

Throughout these reflections I have no intention of following him, 
but they seemed less gloomy and miserable than might be conceived 
possible under the circumstances. His eye was clear and determined, 
his mouth set firmly, and now and then he smiled sadly to himself— 
just as he had smiled in the presence of the Bishop. 

The express reached London in about six hours, so that it was 
evening when Bradley arrived at King’s Cross, carrying with him 
only a small hand-bag. Instead of hailing a cab, he walked right on 
along the streets—through Taviton Street to Russell Square, thence 
into Holborn, and thence, across Lincoln’s Inn Fields, into the 
Strand. He then turned off towards the Temple, which he entered 


with the air of one who knew its quiet recesses well. 
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He was turning into Pump Court when he suddenly came face to 
face with a man of about thirty, elegantly dressed, with faultless gloves 
and boots, and carrying a light cane. He was very fresh and fair- 
complexioned, with sandy whiskers and moustaches ; and to complete 
his rather dandified appearance he sported an eyeglass. 

“ Cholmondeley !” cried the clergyman, pronouncing it “ Chum- 
ley” according to the approven mode. 

“ Ambrose Bradley !” returned the other. “Is it possible? Why, 
I thought you were hundreds of miles away.” 

“T came up here by the express, and was just coming to see you.” 

“Then come along with me and dine at the ‘ Reform.’” 

They looked a strange contrast as they walked on side by side— 
the powerful, grave-looking man, shabbily attired in his semi-clerical 
dress, and the elegant exquisite attired in the height of London 
fashion, with his mild blue eye and his eyeglass in position. Yet 
John Cholmondeley was something more than the merely ornamental 
young person he appeared ; and as for his mildness, who that had 
read his savage articles on foreign politics in the Bi-monthly Review 
would have taken him for a harmless person? He was a Radical of 
Radicals, an M.A. of Oxford, and the acting-editor of the Charing 
Cross Chronicle. His literary style was hysterical and almost 
feminine in its ferocity. Personally he was an elegant young man, 
with a taste for good wines and good cigars, and a tendency in ex- 
ternal matters to follow the prevailing fashion. 

They drove to the ‘ Reform’ in a hansom, and dined together. 
At the table adjoining theirs on one side two cabinet ministers were 
seated in company with Jack Bustle, of the Chimes, and Sir Topaz 
Cromwell, the young general just returned from South Africa ; at the 
table on the other side an Under-Secretary of State was giving a 
little feast to Joseph Moody, the miners’ agent and delegate, who 
had been a miner himself, and who was just then making some stir 
in political circles by his propaganda. 

After dinner they adjourned to the smoking-room, which they 
found almost empty ; and then, in a few eager sentences, Bradley 
explained his position and solicited his friend’s advice. For that 
advice was well worth having, Cholmondeley being not only a 
clever thinker but a shrewd man of the world. 


(Zo de continued.) 
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LOCH-FISHING. 


ISHING, like shooting, possesses a multitude of secondary 
pleasures, owing to the constant change of scene which it 
involves. Of course, we do not speak of roach-fishing in the Lea, 
or gudgeon-fishing, that delight of sedentary cockneys, from a Thames 
punt ; any more than we are thinking of firing upon terrified blue- 
rocks at Hurlingham, before bright eyes, whose possessors straight- 
way go home and sign petitions against vivisection. But Mr. Ruskin 
and the Archbishop of York have spoken plainly enough upon this 
style of shooting. The higher and more sportsmanlike pleasures, 
both of shooting and fishing, can only be enjoyed with much hard 
work and healthy exercise, amid grand or tranquillising scenes. A 
day’s shooting with the friend of your heart, over the yellow stubbles 
of Norfolk, meets this requirement as well as a rau.ble in mid-August 
over miles of heather, terminating in blue hazy mountains with c*stant 
peeps of abluer sea. In both, Nature with her benign calm sootues 
the mind musing upon many things, while cares are exorcised by the 
spells of free action amid beautiful scenery. Hence the delights of 
these two sports, fishing and shooting, are perennial. Happy the 
parent who has indoctrinated his boys with either taste; still better 
if the lad can satisfy his longings with both. Lawn tennis, in spite of its 
respectable ancestry and the favour in which it is held at present, 
may perish in a year or two as utterly as badminton or croquet have 
died out. Archery manages to preserve a semblance of vitality, 
unsuited though it be as a recreation to our fickle climate. Cricket 
and football, as the sports of summer and winter respectively, will 
always hold their own and charm their many athletic votaries. But 
shooting and fishing, it may safely be predicted, will be passionately 
pursued by Englishmen so long as any quarry remains for them to 
pursue on earth, or in sky and water. They give change of scene, 
exercise, and recreation at once. They afford the requisite activity of 
mind which prevents a man who indulges in them from deeming 
himself lazy. They help him, with Horace, to banish the black brood 
of cares in mare Creticum, or into any other sea which may be more 
convenient. They are eyer with us, like Cicero’s liberal studies, in 
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our day as well as our nightly dreams. They charm youth, soothe 
manhood, and are not too severe for old age. However pent up in 
cities and business a man may be, they bring him into close relations 
with nature; and as Antzeus gained fresh strength every time that he 
touched the ground, they send him back to work in the crowded 
city with nerves braced and spirits invigorated, cheery, contented, 
thankful. 

It is not our purpose to compare the respective delights of 
shooting and fishing. Suffice it to say that both are entrancing, 
because they bring us face to face with nature. It is our intention 
rather to dwell upon one particular branch of the latter amusement, 
loch-fishing, to recall a few of its pleasures, and awake a sympathetic 
glow in those readers who have shared them. If a nineteenth- 
century Xerxes were to offer a reward for a new pleasure, he might 
well be directed, as we hope to show, to the charms of loch-fishing. 
While admitting the element of chance as freely as does river-fishing, 
it does not demand so much hard work and activity as the latter 
sport. Hence loch-fishing is emphatically the amusement to be 
recommended to an aged man, or to one jaded with hard bodily 
or mental work. No other sport seems to us at once so soothing 
and so fraught with a gentle excitement. All care about the 
certainty and steadiness of the feet is at once put out of mind in 
a boat ; and frequently in fishing a rocky stream, or threading the 
precarious path by a swampy one, not a little decision and trust in 
nerves as well as in strength of ankles is requisite, to say nothing 
of the general tone of bodily health implied in the ability to take 
a long summer day’s ramble by a devious stream. An attentive and 
skilled boatman takes all trouble off the fisherman’s shoulders, and 
enables him, snugly ensconced in the stern, to devote his whole mind 
to the delightful business which is so dear to a fisherman’s heart. 
In this position too, while the gillie rows him before beautiful 
scenery and snatches of sublime grouping among rocks which 
change every moment as fresh shoulders of the mountains or new 


_ Corries open out, while frequent waves of light and colour pass 


over the face of the hills and sweep down to the little patches of 
oats and groups of Scotch firs at their base, the mind is eminently 
receptive. Perhaps it should rather be said that a man’s whole 
nature then expands to receive the manifold glories of water, rock 
and sky, the many influences of wild sights and sounds, the grateful 
breeze, the floods of sunshine, even the sudden storm of rattling hail 
or large-dropped shower which one moment descends upon the 
boat, to be transfigured next minute into a speedy change of fuller, 
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warmer sunlight. All the latent poetry and artistry of a man’s 
composition then awake. The better qualities of the heart resume 
their rightful sway where emulation, love of money if not mean 
avarice, party spirit, the rancour and uncharitableness engendered 
by public life, were lately predominant. The angler now under- 
stands how Hercules cleansed the Augean stables by an abundant 
flow of water, and appreciates the allegory in his own case. Perhaps 
the rod falls upon the thwarts, and he indulges in the pleasures of 
memory, or is transported to the purity and singleness of aim which 
actuated his youth. Perhaps his day-dream gives place to a 
veritable forty winks under the monotonous thud of the oars in 
their rowlocks. Donald knows how to respect privacy as well as 
how to tell a good story or kindle the flagging enthusiasm of his 
master, by marvellous stories of trout and salmon which he helped 
to kill. A fortnight of such diversion in a constant air-bath of the 
freshest atmospheric constituents literally recreates a man. Credas 
experto. 

Loch-fishing is of many kinds, each of which possesses its own 
devotees. A humble ar ' yet a pleasant branch of it consists in taking 
perch from a boat with a worm and a float. In some lakes, as at 
Slapton Lea, at Bala, and, we believe, in Eliesmere, this fish abounds. 
As most boys know, it is a “ bold-biting fool ;” and Izaak Walton 
says “if there be twenty or forty in a hole, they may be at one 
standing all catched one after another ; they being like the wicked 
of this world, not afraid though their fellows and companions perish 
in their sight.” Very little excitement attends this form of loch- 
fishing ; the sportsman taking his ease in the stern sheets of the boat 
while his hook is baited for him. This he drops in, and if fortunate 
in his choice of locality may then take out one after another almost 
as many of the fish as he chooses. Unfortunately perch generally 
run much of one size and that not more than half a pound, although 
every now and then larger specimens even up to 4 lbs. may be 
secured. As a general rule, however, these are taken with a minnow. 
The sport becomes monotonous after a little, especially to those who 
delight in some form of bodily activity, however little may be the 
exertion called into play. Still, there are worse amusements than a 
day’s perch-fishing. It is eminently a family pleasure ; boys, girls, 
and ladies can all join in it, provided that the attendant be sufficiently 
quick to bait all the hooks at once, and sufficiently patient to take 
good-humouredly every form of impatience from his young charges. 
A book can be taken also, and when tired of pulling out perch may 
be produced, and in fine air, before a lovely pastoral view, when the 
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tired angler is far afloat on a sheet of glittering water will be greatly 
enjoyed. And prithee, good reader, for preference on such an ex- 
pedition take a volume of old-fashioned poetry. A three-pound perch 
is a very good fish, and although a perch has been caught as heavy 
as five pounds, the angler need not expect to catch many of this size 
in a lifetime. 

How different from this do/ce far niente style of fishing is casting 
a fly on some large loch fora freshly run salmon or sea-trout! From 
this diversion the fisherman will assuredly return with aching back 
and arms which might have been racked ; with dazzled eyes and 
blistered hands and tottering knees, and yet with a very contented 
heart, if his gillie bears a couple of salmon or half a dozen splendid 
sea-trout in silvery pride. What matters it if he finds himself so stiff 
that he can barely crawl to bed—to bed never more welcome? Sleep 
with ambrosial influence speedily creeps over him, and without lying 
late next morning, thanks to the salubrity of Scottish air, the sports- 
man finds himself invigorated and ready after breakfast for another 
day’s fishing. This nobler kind of fishing, too (for we hold fly-fishing 
as superior to bait-fishing as the sunbeams are to moonlight, to say 
nothing of the nobler quarry which is pursued in this style of loch- 
fishing), does not lightly pall upon its votaries. We cannot fancy for 
ourselves the pleasure of sitting two whole days in a windsor chair in 
a Thames punt to catch coarse fish ; but we would not envy others 
who can enjoy such a water frolic. Much of the difficulty of killing 
a salmon or sea-trout from the shore, when a man must throw a long 
line, is absent from loch-fishing, as there is no need to make an ex- 
ceptionally long cast for a fish which will for the most part only be 
lying in one corner of a pool. Autumn is a favourable time for this 
sport, as salmon are travelling at that season to the outlets of the 
lochs, and of course a loch is best fished, like a river, when swollen 
with much rain. Mr. Colquhoun has some sensible remarks on this 
as on all Highland sports.'| The foundation of success in loch-fishing 
he deems to be a perfect local knowledge of the water. “In order 
to obtain this angling geography the lake should be surveyed in dry 
weather ; and when the ditferent feeding grounds are discovered, they 
should be noted by marks from different portions opposite to or 
crossing each other. A decayed stump of a tree exactly opposite a 
shepherd’s hut, making a triangle with a rock or the end of a point, 
may be the only available beacons to guide you to a first-rate mid- 
loch cast.” As for flies, the same author holds that the size and 
cojour of loch-flies for salmon do not vary so much as those used in 
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rivers. Red palmers, green bodies, and darker wings — these he 
thinks useful salmon flies for lochs. We agree again with him in his 
dictum that too much wind spoils loch-fishing more than too little. 
On Loch Ericht, for instance, it is not merely useless but dangerous 
to fish in a high wind, when the force of the air accumulates on the 
loch, being driven between high mountains as through a funnel, and 
a rough, swelling sea results. We have been on this loch in a gale 
of wind with a boatman who knew little or nothing of his business, and 
had it not been for reminiscences of rowing off the Devonshire coast 
we should almost certainly have been swamped. In such a gusty sea 
trout appear to lie at the bottom and do not care to rise. 

The fishing on Loch Tay in February for salmon is frequently 
very good. It is distasteful to a fly-fisher, for it consists wholly in 
trolling with real or artificial minnow, but the results are almost sure 
to be excellent. Few waters hold so many “ fish” as will Loch Tay 
in early spring, but the exposure and the rough weather which fre- 
quently prevail there at that season are very trying, unless a man 
possess a frame of iron and exceptional endurance. Playing a heavy 
salmon in a gale of wind during February with snow on all the hills 
and the thermometer considerably below freezing-point, is not alto- 
gether an unmixed pleasure. Warm garments, rugs, and well-filled 
flasks become under such circumstances a necessity, as the angler 
has merely to sit still while his boatmen row him up and down with 
two large rods set out at the stern, each holding a reel with 1co0 or 
120 yards of line upon it and a phantom minnow, say, size No. 7, at 
the end, which is attached to it by a gut trace. Mr. Watson Lyall 
had four days’ fishing upon Loch Tay at the very beginning of the 
season in 1877, and was exceptionally fortunate, as he took in that 
time 26 salmon of the weight of 551 Ibs. More details of this loch 
and its fishing will be found in the same gentleman’s Sfortsman's 
Guide, which is published monthly during the season. As the value 
of fishing, like everything else, rises in proportion to its excellence, it 
is scarcely needful to add that salmon-fishing on Loch Tay, when 
hotels, boatmen, and the like are taken into account, is scarcely an 
amusement for a poor man. Moreover, it is somewhat of a lottery, 
productive though the loch is. For instance, a friend sought Loch 
Tay prepared to fish as long as 25/. lasted. He caught one fish, 
exactly of 25 lbs. weight, for his money. 

Although many of the Scotch lochs hold pike of respectable size, 
if not exactly equal to the monsters of Loch Corrib or Loch Mask, 
pike-fishing is not generally identified with angling in the Scotch 
lochs. ‘The professors of this art are to be found mainly in the 
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London Angling Clubs or among the frequenters of the sluggish 
broads and muddy river bends of East Anglia. A pike is a heavy- 
pulling, dogged fish, being unlike the spirited and active members of 
the salmonide. Moreover, it is a foul-feeding fish and not much 
esteemed when it appears on the table. Bishop Thirlwall, indeed, 
regarded it as beyond the pale of human sympathy because it was a 
cannibal fond of eating its own kind ; but then that tender-hearted 
man and scholar knew nothing probably of the nature of the trout. 
Indeed to men of his character, who are not aware of the shortcom- 
ings of trout in this respect, anglers had better hold their peace. 
Those who like fishing for this “ tyrant of the fresh waters,” as Walton 
calls the pike, should consult their Compleat Angler for the toothsome 
receipt which its writer gives for cooking a pike. The mere reading 
of it serves instead of a banquet, and if a man has a mind to try 
dinner with Duke Humphrey let him peruse this receipt and duly 
smack his lips over the aromatic flavours of thyme, sweet marjoram, 
winter savory, pickled oysters, anchovies, butter, claret, oranges, and 
other ingredients which he is here invited to taste in a pike “roasted 
very leisurely.” No wonder that the patriarch adds, “This dish of 
meat is too good for any but anglers or very honest men.” A pike 
so treated (or, we may add, a pair of old shoes) would indeed be 
ethereal. We could never stoop to troll for pike amid the trout of a 
northern loch, and, amazing though it must seem to the pike-fisher, 
would infinitely prefer catching a few small trout with artificial fly, 
to having runs innumerable with monster pike and filling the boat 
with booty which no one cares to eat. The mention of artificial flies, 
indeed, reminds us that it is possible in very windy weather to take 
pike with a so-called fly. This is more like a bird, say a glorified 
dab-chick, than a fly, just as a salmon fly rather resembles a gorgeous 
tropical insect than some of the numerous varieties of crustacca— 
shrimps, prawns, and the like—which it is supposed a salmon deems 
it. Take a huge hook, fasten on it plenty of richly coloured worsted 
with much peacock harl, wrap this all round with gold list and add 
the eye at the end of a peacock’s feather for wings, and you will 
possess a pike fly. It may be a very fatal bait on certain days ; but 
as a rule we believe it is but a precarious lure, depending as it does 
for its efficacy on the fact that with a north-west breeze a pike will 
almost eat anything. 

Once more reverting to the nobler members of the great salmon 
family, the monarch of the great Scotch lochs, the Sa/mo ferox, at once 
claims attention. Multitudes of people go northwards annually 
ambitious of catching a monster specimen, and multitudes return with 
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their noble ambition unappeased. The fascination which the pursuit 
engenders arises from the fact that the fisherman on Loch Laggan, 
Awe, or Rannoch knows that he is being rowed over the haunts of 
this fish, and that it may take the artificial minnow, which is being 
towed astern to tempt it, at any moment. As day by day passes 
on without success, the angler, determined not to be beaten, and after 
the manner of his kind persevering in the teeth of despair, only be- 
comes more keen in his endeavours, being duly encouraged by his 
gillie’s talk of monstrous specimens which Mr. A. or Major B. once 
took on this very loch, until time at length vanquishes him and he 
has to return to the ordinary duties of civilised life in the South. 
At least one gentleman whom we could name passes his whole 
summer in assiduous daily attempts to catch the wily Sa/mo ferox. 
Others give up grouse-shooting, deer-stalking, money- or even love- 
making for this fascinating pursuit. No angler is so near to a fanatic 
as the fisher for ferox ; and we have known a Highland fishing hotel 
bear a perilous resemblance to a maison de santé at breakfast and 
dinner time when the votaries of this sport assembled. Ministers , 
might fall or shares go up, empires rise, revolt or revolution stalk in 
blood and fire through the land, for all they cared about it. They 
had set their hearts on capturing a big /erox, and day after day and 
all day they slaved in blinding sunshine, the prey of numberless 
midges, while their hearts grew daily as dark as their countenances, 
till they had succeeded in their fell purpose. In after life such a 
maniac can afford to smile at his devotion to this long piratical- 
looking, pink and brown trout ; but at the time the occupation is all- 
absorbing. Nothing is allowed to interfere with it ; nothing can be 
thought of or named in comparison with this sport. At the end of 
the season the bulk of these fanatics return gloomy and unsatisfied 
homewards. A few lucky men carry away the skins of their captives 
wrapped up in folds of blotting paper steeped in carbolic acid, to 
hang up in their halls some months afterwards a misshaped, painted, 
and varnished monstrosity, which some taxidermist who never saw 
such a fish in the flesh, any more than a siren or mermaid, has the 
audacity to call a Sa/mo ferox. 

We laugh ; and yet we have been smitten in our time with this 
midsummer madness. Nay, were we beside one or two favourite 
Northern lochs, the nympholepsy would return, perhaps set in with 
greater intensity as the grey mountains, the nearer pastures, or scanty 
crop of oats, won from the devouring grasp of heather, the fringe of 
graceful reeds, above all the breadths of shining water, shimmering 
beyond the rocky point under a stiff breeze, met the eye, and the old 
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love woke again within the heart. Before catching a ferox, however, 
comes the question, what is a ferox? Is it a separate species, or 
merely (as almost all keepers and gillies in Scotland affirm) an over- 
grown variety of the common trout? The Thames trout, for instance, 
is not a different species from the common English brown trout, 5S. 
fario. What can be said when a practical fisherman states his belief 
that, in the same manner, a /ferox is either an exaggerated variety of 
the common lake-trout, an overgrown and old specimen of it, or a sea- 
trout which has given up migration, much as in the “ Water Babies” 
the salmon reproaches the common trout for doing, and has therefore 
grown old, fat, and lazy? To make the confusion worse, Mr. 
Colquhoun (the highest authority on fishing for ferox) states that 
many big feroxes are often found to be salmon kelts.'. Mr. Stoddart 
would even lower the ferox, with his fine appetite for fish, to a tame 
companion of the carp, and have us believe that it is fond of grazing 
on grass and weeds. /Yarrell does not accurately discriminate 
between the common trout and this fish ; making the fin rays the 
same in number in each, save that the ferox possesses 13 instead of 
14 dorsal rays like the other. Giinther gives the /e7ox more vertebrze 
but fewer pyloric appendages than the common trout ; adding that its 
great characteristic seems to be “the crescent-shaped preoperculum 
with the hinder and lower margins passing into each other without 
forming an angle.”? It may therefore be concluded that the /erox is 
a distinct species, whatever Scotch fishermen may say ; theirs by no 
means being a solitary instance of ignorance barking like a cur at 
science, to use an expression of Plato. With regard to the size 
which this fish attains, Mr. Colquhoun states that in 28 years of his 
life he has known three to have been taken in Loch Rannoch of the 
respective weights of 23, 22, and 20 lbs. This sportsman thinks the 
reason why so few large feroxes (or feroces) are taken to be that they 
are so frequently pricked and terrified with the constant trolling of 
phantom minnows and “ those villainous spoons” over them. Little 
specimens will occasionally take a trout fly, he says, but seldom or 
never the larger ones. On Loch Laggan we heard of a keeper taking 
several small ones with a Cardinal fly, a gorgeous production wholly 
crimson with plenty of gold tinsel twisted on it. A man might, 
however, as an ordinary thing as well hope to make ropes out of the 
sand on the edge of the loch as catch the /eroxes in it with fly. Some 
authorities recommend a natural minnow, some a steady reliance on 
Brown’s phantom. Our opinion is that an angler should in the first 


‘In the Fie/d paper, Nov. 13, 1880. 
* Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum, vol, vi, Sa/monide, 1866, 
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place provide himself with an inexhaustible fund of hope and patience, 
and then proceed to troll with two rods, one bearing a phantom, 
the other a natural minnow or small trout. With luck and per- 
severance he may during the term of a tolerably long life succeed 
in catching a 20-lb. ferox, when of course he will be happy ever after. 
Life will have nothing left worth pursuing. Therefore it is fortunate 
that a large ferox is seldom caught. 

“‘ Trolling for giant trout is the very acme of rod-fishing,” says 
the author of “The Moor and the Loch,” ! and then proceeds to give 
rules, which are so remarkably pertinent, and so little bear extraction 
from the context, that we content ourselves with directing the /erox 
fisher by all means to make himself master of Mr. Colquhoun’s whole 
chapter on this exciting sport. When the angler is suitably equipped 
and gently rowed on one of the larger Highland lochs, as he re- 
clines in the stern of the boat and watches scene after scene of 
changeful loveliness open upon his view, each illuminated by a 
brilliant sun or rendered more sombre as the light fades off it, a brother 
fisherman in less happy case may be excused the only feeling of envy 
for such a happy wight that should ever trouble his serene nature. 
How can cares or mundane ambitions consist with such perfect 
freedom of action, while new emotions of admiration and thankfulness 
rise within a man each moment? Unlike Virgil’s husbandmen, such a 
fortunate angler knows and values his own happiness. His only marvel 
is that all men are not /erox fishers. After a day thus spent, including 
a chat with the shepherd at the shieling by the head of the loch, and 
a distribution of pence to his bare-legged children, the angler seeks 
his couch certain of balmy slumbers, at peace with himself and the 
world. If he has not yet caught the big ferox of which he is in quest, 
he may easily do so in his dreams. Even there the longing will 
obtrude itself ; the amari aliquid, inseparable from this world’s joys, 
will start up. Fortunately, the angler in Scotland is never troubled 
with indigestion, more especially if he has taken a nightcap of the 
liquor of the country before bedtime. Else, instead of catching the 
large ferox in the bed of the loch, a monster ferox would certainly 
haunt his dreams and take him in his feather bed, so engrossing is the 
pursuit of this fish apt to become. 

Salt blows the breeze, and the waves run high between the mist- 
clad mountains where lies our next quest, the pursuit of the sea-trout. 
It may be taken close at home in beautiful Loch Lomond when sum- 
mer fairly sets in, or farther afield in Loch Maree during autumn, 
best of all perhaps in the salt-water lochs and fiords of the north- 

1 Vol. ii. p. 320, seg. (ed. 4, 1878). 
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western Highlands and Sutherlandshire. Who does not know the 
sensational story of the number captured one afternoon by Mr. 
Stoddart from the ruins of the old castle on Loch Assynt? We have 
stood there and thought of his exploit, but, alas! never emulated it. 
For dashing sport and constant excitement there is no kind of 
northern loch-fishing so entrancing as is sea-trout angling with arti- 
ficial fly. ‘“ Hai! he had it then,” we murmur, as the shapely silvery 
creature leaps wildly at our gaudy lure, and the unkind barb is driven 
well home into its palate ; and while the boat rocks on the dashing 
waves, and Donald vainly endeavours to get her head to the wind, whirr ! 
whirr ! away goes the swift sea-trout towards the open sea. You 
hold on, and set your teeth in the face of the wind, while up into the 
air leaps the fish once and again, and then runs off at a tangent and 
springs up once more, to fall like a bar of silver on the crest of a big 
wave. Your heart is in your mouth for a moment ; but all is right, 
and the line is soon seen cutting the dark water to one side of the 
boat. “ Now, Donald, the net!” Whirr! away once more darts the 
trout, once more springs up thirty yards away from the boat into the 
sunshine, shows its gallant form for a moment ; then there comes a slack 
line, and you know your fate. “ Aweel, sir,” says Donald, “ snuffing” 
the while, “ I jist thocht that was ower muckle a troot to be ta’en. 
She’s like enough the witch troot that Sandy Macfarlane saw leaping 
like a flying-fish i’ the moonlight roond and roond his boat. Sandy 
had been, ye ken, to Craigellachy to meet the Men, and hadna but 
twa drams, when,” &c., &c. This story is as good as any other, at all 
events, to solace you for the disappointment ; so you suffer the old man 
to tell the tale of the “ witch troot,” and then he too has a dram like 
his hero Sandy, after which it will not be his fault if you are unsuc- 
cessful. Nothing is so snobbish and detestable as to spoil a boatman 
by overpaying and giving him too much whisky : but a true sportsman 
and gentleman is always considerate to his gilly ; and when the boat- 
man is old, and a specimen of nature’s gentlemen like our gillie 
Donald, a little extra kindness, and indulging him in a “ crack ” with 
you now and then between the “ drifts,” gives him as much pleasure 
as it will give you profit. Such a man looks forward to summer, when 
“the gentlemen will be coming,” quite as much as the latter long for 
their northern holiday. 

We have not spoken of taking the lordly salmon, as it frequently 
may be taken in these larger lochs ; but not even its capture, not the 
leaps of a freshly run sea-trout, not the angry, sullen resistance of a 
big ferox, shall seduce us from our allegiance to the little brown or 
yellow trout, as he is called in Scotland. This lithe and beautiful 
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fish, after all, is the fly-fisherman’s first and last love. He can never 
forget the red spotted fish, the largest he as yet had ever caught, 
which amazed him by its vigour one evening when, as a little boy, 
he was angling for minnows, and by chance caught a trout which 
had been under the bank. Has not Christopher North painted the 
scene in words which we will not emulate? And in token that 
trout-fishing lasts as a perennial delight through the votary’s life, 
nothing more need be said than to recall the affecting end of that 
great fisherman and good man who on his death-bed, so his 
daughter tells, asked for his fly-book, took out and smoothed his 
treasures, and laid them gently by his side. There are many lochs, 
each possessing its own store of recollections, which rise before the 
mind’s eye in treating of trout-fisning proper. Loch Leven has its 
own circle of admirers; and doubtless a loch which will almost 
always yield a fair basket of trout, each on an average weighing a 
pound, is not a place to be despised. But most people will dislike 
the commercial flavour which surrounds the whole affair, the paying 
heavily for permission to use a boat, the allotment of stations, club 
contests, prizes for greatest weight of trout, and the like. This at 
once transports us to Dogdyke in Lincolnshire, and the fishing 
tournaments of the great unwashed in their thousands from Sheffield 
for perch, eels, and the baser fish. These trials of skill doubtless 
suit their own admirers, but the man who loves fine scenery, and 
fishing as the humour takes him for a nobler quarry, cannot away 
with them. Let him behold the dim grey mountains of Sutherland- 
shire veiled in almost perpetual mist, the snow-fields on Ben More, 
whence the breeze blows cool and fresh on the heated forehead of 
civilisation’s victim, the wide rippling surface of Loch Awe, in 
Assynt, spread before him, where the yellow water-lilies ride in front 
of an almost tropical growth of papyrus-like reeds. Or let him 
breast the mountain at the back of the little inn at Inchnadamph, 
and struggle waist-deep through heather until, by great good fortune, 
where one stony step is just like another, he arrives at Loch Mulach 
Corrie, the wondrous abode of the so-called gillaroo trout. Or, once 
more, let him quit the snug fishing abode at Overscaig and take the 
road by Loch Griam above Loch Shin into the Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s deer-forest, where an hour’s steady walking will bring him to 
what we regard as the gem of Highland lochs for trout-fishing, lovely 
Loch Merkland. In any of these sheets of water he will not only 
speedily fill his basket on a “saft” day, but he will enjoy such a 
feast of beauty and see so many rare beasts, birds, and flowers, if he 
possesses a naturalist’s eye, that he will not forget the spot in a lifetime. 
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Hicks’s “ Wanderings in Assynt” is still a useful book for the flies 
of that district. Buta few red and yellow flies with mallard and 
teal wings are all that is necessary to provide him with ample sport 
in these large and little-fished lochs. A very windy day should be 
avoided. There are no natural flies on the waters in such weather, 
consequently the fish have no inducements to feed near the surface ; 
and, as far as we have observed, trout do not like broken or 
agitated water. The angler should first row up wind to the head of 
the loch, say, trolling with two stiff rods, one armed with a phantom, 
the other with a natural minnow. ‘Thus he has a good chance of 
either a sea-trout, a salmon, or a ferox. Then let him wind up, take 
a 14-foot fly-rod, and drift gently down by the edge of the loch, 
about twenty yards away from it, more or less on the edge of the 
deep water, so as to be able to throw his flies near the reed beds, 
floating weeds, fringes of lilies, &c., where the best fish feed. A 
good boatman is essential in these manceuvres, his duty being to keep 
the boat exactly the right distance away from the favourite fishing 
and feeding grounds, and on no account to suffer it to advance too 
quickly. He must back-water strongly at times, at other times be 
prepared to make a stroke to left or right as wanted. As for the 
angler, his work is to throw deftly as often as he can, not dwelling 
too long upon one place, and suffering the “bob” fly to show itself 
as much as possible. Mr. Francis, who is an excellent practical 
angler, lately set forth, by a simple diagram in the Fie/d paper, the 
best mode of covering all the water contiguous to a boat, so that no 
part of it should be unfished in such a “ drift” as we have described. 
A moment’s reflection on these curves will show the rationale of 
“ drifting” down a loch and fishing at the same time better than any 
verbal description. ! 

These hints and reminiscences of loch-fishing might well end 
here, but the literary like the practical angler never knows when to 
stop. “Mickle wad aye hae mair” is a piscatorial proverb, 
frequently exemplified in the arm-chair as well as in the stern of a 
loch boat. We will so far gratify the eager reader as to bestow 
another paragraph on a book which has just been published, and 
which is specially designed for the angler as he has been here 
drawn.? The author describes it truly as a “very practical 
treatise ;” equipment, tackle, casting and striking, even the etiquette 
of loch-fishing, are here amply and lucidly expounded. Most men, 
indeed, require no manual of etiquette for fishing, but are guided by 


1 See the Fie/d, May 20, 1882. 
* Scotch Loch Fishing. By Black Palmer, (Blackwood, 1882.) 
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the good old rules of the craft, to be as considerate and helpful to 
others as possible; the Glasgow Fishing Club, however, has 
elaborated a series of rules for fishing martinets, three of which are 
printed in this book. We do not see anything in them which 
ordinary gentlemanly feeling would not dictate, and look with some 
diffidence, it must be confessed, on all that seems likely to lead up 
to the “ Manual of Fishing Etiquette” of the future. The very word 
“etiquette” strikes a false note in the Highlands, close as the 
connection always was between France and Scotland. On one 
point we are in entire agreement with “ Black Palmer ;” and his 
advice is so sensible that, maugre the tacklemaker’s ire, we will 
quote his words in full. ‘“ Don’t buy a large stock of flies. If going 
for a day’s fishing, buy as many as you think you'll need, and no 
more. Buy them of different sizes ; and if you get a few each time 
you go for an outing, you will be astonished how soon a spare stock 
accumulates.” There is much sound sense in this. A quantity of 
spare flies means certain tangles and certain deterioration. Size, 
too, “ Black Palmer” deems of more importance than 4inds. The 
flies he does recommend are hare lug, red and teal, orange and 
mallard, green and woodcock, Zulus, red palmers, March browns 
(have these wrapped, we would add, with gold tinsel), yellow body 
with cinnamon wings, and hare lug body with mallard wing and red 
tip. These should be dressed, some Loch Leven size, some ona 
hook two sizes larger. Too large flies are a great mistake ; fish will 
at times take them, it is true, but they terrify more fish than they 
kill. Some things sound ludicrous among the articles of an angler’s 
equipment which he prescribes, as, for instance, a screw-driver and 
gimlet. These resemble the burglar’s stock in trade rather than the 
peaceful angler’s, especially when followed by “a carriage lamp and 
candles to fit ;” but it is explained that these last are for travelling. 
The gimlet is afterwards recommended to be employed as a peg in 
the thwarts of a boat for leaning a rod against. A neat and en- 
thusiastic trolling friend employs a little brass rest, made in the 
following shape Y, for this purpose, and uses a gimlet to fix it into 
the boat’s gunwale. Nothing could be more useful, and it slips in 
and out without any trouble. For loch-fishing always use a basket ; 
for river-fishing a wallet. This is a wrinkle of our own experience 
which will commend itself to all true fishermen. ‘“ Black Palmer” 
-is most happy in his practical suggestions, and luckily these are what 
an angler most needs: his reminiscences of Lochs Assynt, Ard, 
Morar, and Awe are somewhat thin and feeble. A commendable 
feature in his little book is that it is interleaved for notes. That it 
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is beautifully priated goes for granted when the publishers’ name is 
read. Altogether, “ Loch-Fishing ” is a manual which all beginners 
will be thankful for, and from which even a veteran may take a hint 
or two. 

Did any loch fisherman ever wind up his lines and give the 
order to return home without regret? Even dinner appears at such 
a time to have lost its usual attraction. Many and many a time 
have we dared the chef’s wrath and outstayed on the loch the hour of 
that repast, although it had been fixed, taking the long days of 
Sutherlandshire into consideration, at nine, or it might be even ten. 
Many and many a time have we found that ci¢, alike good- 
humoured, alike prepared even at eleven o’clock p.m. with an 
excellent meal, Those who would enjoy a dinner should eat it after 
such a day as we have depicted, which has been spent in hard 
exercise amongst the keenest of summer breezes. But even a 
Sutherlandshire day comes to an end at last. The most enthusiastic 
angler must lay down his pen as well as his rod. At all events, let 
us end with the sweet accents of the North lingering in our ears— 
sooner or later “ the e’en brings a’ hame.” 





M. G, WATKINS, 
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PERSONAL NICKNAMES. 


« ICKNAMES should never be despised : it is by such means 

men are governed.” So runs one of the “ Idées Napo- 
léoniennes,” a goodly proportion of which are traceable to an origin 
remote from Napoleon. Fortunately, in the estimation of the value 
of any universal proposition, the truth is discernible apart from the 
circumstances of utterance. In the proposition here made, there is 
indeed an underlying sentiment of varying applicability : falling in 
with too marked exactitude to history in some epochs and in some 
countries, and at others of greater breadth of thought sitting shape- 
lessly upon the fost factum wearers. But this is but one side of the 
contention. For if men and nations are influenced—are influenced 
to action—by nicknames and the inessential : do not yet nicknames 
embody a characteristic, seize nicely the predominant spirit of a 
movement ora man? And if so, is it not rather favourable to right- 
wiseness (as our ancestors wrote the word) than otherwise that such 
essential should have development, and should be thrown into a 
form in which the public are capable of grasping it, and in which it 
alone becomes capable of development? But here the bias is 
equally one-sided. The fact is, that the mere statement of the two 
views shows that in the mean, or rather in class distinction, lies the 
truth. If then it be true that nicknames do govern men, and have 
governed them, we can only tell how far the government is in har- 
mony with what might have been anticipated, and how far it has 
been directed by what is of accident, in telling what is the origin 
individually, not collectively, of this and that nickname. As an 
interpreter of history, or more properly as a part of history, the prin- 
cipal scope of the study thus suggested is no doubt in political 
names. But of these—though there are among them numbers of 
instances each representing a lively faction or party of some-time 
influence, one may yet safely suppose unfamiliar to the general reader 
—it is not our intention at present to speak. And if from time to 
time we cross the path of politics, guarded as fame reports by a 
nocuous chameleon whose discernment is balked only by those 


clothed in its temporary colour, it will be without reference either 
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to the living, or to bodies of men, or to the kings and monarchs of 
the world. 

Still less is it our purpose to consider how far personal nomen- 
clature shows that surnames have very generally origin in nick- 
names. Mr. Lower, Mr. Bardsley, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Finlayson, 
Mr. Lordan, Mr. Long, Mr. Kemble, Miss Yonge, Verstegan, 
Camden, Spelman, Pegge, Noble, Duke, Oliver, Brady, and Eusebius 
Salverte have done much in this—much helpful, if a little unsound. 
And they show that the custom has not been confined to modern 
Europe: that Plautus was flat-footed; Crassus, fat; (Horatius) 
Cocles, one-eyed ; Claudius, a limper ; (Sallustius) Crispus, curl- 
pated ; Marcellus, hammer-headed ; Varus, bow-legged ; Scaurus, 
club-footed ; (Horatius) Flaccus, flap-eared ; (Ovidius) Naso, bottle- 
nosed ; and Balbus, a stammerer ; that Cicero is connected with 
vetch, Galba with maggot, Strabo with a squint ; that the Macri were 
presumably lean, the Albinovani possibly pale, hollow-faced fellows ; 
hat it is likely Alferus Varus was covered with pimples ; Brutus, 
clownish ; Ceecilius, fond of lettuces ; that (Cassius) Hemina, unlike 
our own Mat. Prior, who attained to the dignity of Matthew Pint- 
pot, was connected with only a fractional part of that measure cf 
liquids ; while (Nigidius) Figulus was a potter ; and Sczevola certainly 
without the right hand. Our corcern is merely with the names in 
general of directly ascertainable origin, of the kind noticed in the 
collections of Dr. Cobham Brewer, or Mr. William Wheeler, but for 
the most part disregarded by them. 

Now, circumstances as diverse have given rise to the sobriquet 
of modern as of ancient times. What complication—and complica- 
tion necessarily tends to diversity—could, for instance, be more un- 
foreseen than that bringing the epithet ** Nullity ” on Bishop Bilson’s 
son? The Countess of Essex, we are told, was desirous of marrying 
Rochester, but no cause of divorce from her lawful lord appearing, 
t was suggested “ that in case the Earle was so unable (as she 
reported) to execute the office of a husband, and that upon search, 
by the verdict of twelve matrons, shee appear still to be a maid,” it 
would be “lawful that there might be a divorce.” Wherefore a jury of 
twelve matrons returned the verdict (the Earl, who was not altogether 
averse, setting up an absurd distinction of /rigiditas versus hanc— 
humorously compared to the case of a man whose stomach could 
digest everything except Bagshot mutton), that the Countess was still 
“atrue maide.” It was, however, said that Sir Thomas Monson’s 
daughter was searched in place of the Countess, and, this getting 
abroad, when the case came to be tried by the bishops and other 
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lords, under commission from the great seal, though a bill of divorce 
was eventually granted, their lordships, some prevailed on by duty 
and evident justice, others by interest, were divided. Archbishop 
Abbot, on one side, was so much scandalised that he not only voted 
against the nullity of the marriage, but published his reasons for doing 
so ; and these the King was at the pains to answer with his own pen. 
But Bishop Bilson, on the other, was more tractable. Unfortunately 
it was immediately after this display of episcopal amiability, if indeed 
the amiability was not a cause of it, that the bishop’s son was 
knighted. The giving of a new title naturally called to the mind of 
the populace its own rights, and suggested the exercise of them by 
dubbing the knight “ Sir Nullity Bilson.” This genealogical ennoble- 
ment is seen in a somewhat different direction in the case of Prince 
Rupert. The Prince was the recipient of a number of those pensions 
that have so curious a tendency to accumulate in the hands of such 
as need them not. The Earl of Shaftesbury, through his post at the 
Treasury, could regulate the practical meaning of “‘ having pensions.” 
On the other hand, the Prince was courted because “ he had access 
to the King, and was useful in promoting projects on account of the 
mountainous shares he was let into the conceit of for support of his 
luxury.” ‘ The result,” says North, “ was that the Railleurs (a 
powerful nation in those times) styled him the ‘ Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
Footman,’ as though the Prince ran about errands to the King in 
matters personal to the Earl.” 

But Prince Rupert was not the only one to whom Lord Shaftesbury 
bequeathed a name. Sir P. Neal, a “deformed little old man,” 
who is credited with having sat to the author of “ Hudibras” for the 
character of Sidrophel, gained from his attention to his Lordship’s 
Hyde Park horses, “with Rhenish wine, and sugar, and not seldom 
with a bait of cheese-cake,” the suitable epithet of “ Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Groom.” It is noticeable, then, that Lord Shaftesbury himself 
should have been familiarly called under a name other than his own. 
The gift of the mob is thus commented on in the “ Examen”: 

In place or out of place he moved not the least for the purpose, or cast an eye 
towards returning into the interest of the crown, upon any emergency that hap- 


pened either of favour or displeasure ; therefore he was not a person so given to 
change as many thought, when they nicknamed him my Lord Shiftsbury. 


The dignity conferred on Samuel Horsey has been questioned on 
an opposite side. Horsey’s style was “ King of the Beggars.” To 
this the English Cartouche objects. To say nothing of the claims 
of Bampfylde Moore Carew, though this kingship is, like others, we 
suppose, enjoyed by different persons at different times, Horsey had 
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not any transcendent qualities ; he maintained no superiority over 
the beggars of even his own district ; he was, in brief, in no way 
distinguished, except so far as that he was shockingly and constantly 
drunk. This, however, is, if one may so say, a sort of chronic 
exploit, in which we perfectly agree with Mr. Thomas Smith, there 
is nothing worthy of notoriety. Its presence was recognised in 
Mirabeau (not the distinguished tribune, but his brother, Boniface 
Riquetti, Viscount de Mirabeau), whose affinity to a barrel was 
celebrated in the imposed name “ Mirabeau-Tonneau,” and was 
imagined in the case of Frederick William, King of Prussia, igno- 
rantly sneered at by English lads as Cliquot. On the other hand, 
with peculiar disregard to the fiery nature of Old Tom, Thomas 
Laugher, an abstainer when Father Mathew had not crusaded and 
abstinence was phenomenal, was well known as “Old Tommy.” 
This individual, who, with due deference to Mr. Thoms (the jingle 
of names is fortuitous), lived to the age of 112, did not succeed in 
imparting to his son like qualities with his own. The consequence, as 
all Good Templars should note, was that the son so aged, the father 
so juvenesced, that when, in one of the son’s better moods but 
seedier humours, father and son trudged together, a good-natured 
pilgrim was driven to remonstrate with Old Tommy on his hurrying 
his father along. If one is to accept, what few will be disposed to 
accept, the evidence of an ultra-conservative county paper of many 
years’ standing, and therefore presumably in the enjoyment of tradi- 
tions of hardy and violent language, a more modern advocate of the 
course of ‘Tom Laugher is in some circles designated “the Pump 
Buffoon.” 

The restraint of Old Tommy led to the substitution of persons : 
the boldness of Czesar to the engulfing of others in his individuality. 
Suetonius tells, to adopt the phraseology of a learned gossiper of the 
early years of the seventeenth century, of “certain pleasant men, 
who would seale bonds, thus, Caio Caesare ac Julio Caesare consu- 
libus, whereas Caius Julius was but one man. But Bibulus, his 
fellow-consul, was counted a gull and a cypher, according to the 


verses, 
This done, Caius and Cesar consuls were, 
For under Bibulus nought done we heare.” 


Still Bibulus’s ill fate is not comparable to Laurentia’s. He was 
merely blotted out, where he had some claims to remembrance ; she, 
at the hands of an offended people, has undergone a hateful meta- 
morphosis. She assumes various shapes, like those beneath the power 
of Black Crook, from maid to fawn, from wife to wolf. Her case was 
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thus related by Joseph Wybarne, Master of Arts of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ten lunar cycles since :— 


Romulus and Remus, as the fable goes, were nourisht by a shee wolf, indeede 
by Laurentia the wife of Faustulus, which woman obtained this worthy title for 
her unchaste and cruell behaviour. 


Less fraught with historic meaning are those instances in which a 
name has been directly imposed by one individual on another, and 
accepted bythe multitude. Here there is frequently all the arbitrari- 
ness that is exemplified in the handiwork of the original godfather. The 
law, indeed, will not recognise the caprice, as it will the exercise of the 
godfatherly right ; for it lies, no doubt, within the power of each to use 
what name he pleases, but so long as he shows no disapproval of the 
action of his christeners (not of people in general) he is assumed to 
acquiesce init. Even if circumstances should make it a matter of dis- 
pleasure toa father that a son bears his name, or a matter of pecuniary 
loss, no length of personal enjoyment can give the exclusive title to the 
patronymic of dubiously remote descent. As it was once humorously 
put by the Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce, in the case of a worthy and 
benevolent merchant of the Strand, who derived much of his income 
from following pursuits kindred to those introduced by William Poékel 
—“ All the Queen’s subjects have a right, if they will, to manufacture 
and sell pickles and sauces, and not the less that their fathers had 
done so before them. All the Queen’s subjects have a right to sell 
these articles in their own names, and not the less so that they bear 
the same name as their fathers.” On the other hand, if a surname, or 
at the present day if one’s Christian name, is displeasing to a man, 
or at least an Englishman, he is at perfect liberty to change it. 

But there are many who have succeeded in pointing out to their 
fellow-citizens a path with which some third person should for ever 
after be conceived to have particular association. ‘There is General 
Bee, who, in addressing his own men at Bull Run, likened Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson to a “ stone-wall” ; and Wordsworth, who in his 
lines on Chatterton seems to have hit the popular view with his 
“marvellous boy,” better than Byron with his “mad genius” ; and 
Douglas Jerrold, who transmuted Charles into “Good” Knight ; and 
Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” who found a synonym in “Ebony” 
for Mr. Blackwood ; and Chenier, whose claim it is to have first 
called Mme. de Genlis “ Mtre de l’Eglise”; and Scott, the originator 
of the phrase “ The Crafty,” in application to Archibald Constable ; 
and he who gave to his schoolfellows, James and John Ballantyne, 
the redoubtable names of two characters in Carey’s “ Chrononhoton- 
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thologos,” ‘“ Aldiborontiphoscophornio,” and “ Rigdum Funnidos ;” 
and lastly—to put a point somewhere—the elder Pitt, who, in debate, 
fastened on Lord Grenville, the innocent interrogator, “Tell me 
where? tell me where?” the nickname “Gentle Shepherd,” by 
humming a line of the popular song “Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where?” But the office of name-giving is one that kings have deigned 
to assume. A famous instance is related in Campbell’s “ Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” with regard to James V. of that kingdom. 
Being benighted while out hunting and separated from his attendants, 
he entered a cottage in the midst of a moor, where, unknown, he was 
kindly received. At parting the King, pleased with his entertainment, 
said he should be glad to return the “ gudeman ” Donaldson’s civility, 
and requested that the first time he came to Stirling he would call at 
the castle and inquire for the “‘ Gudeman of Ballengeich.” Donald- 
son called; when “his astonishment at finding that the King had 
been his guest afforded no small amusement to the merry monarch 
and his courtiers ; and to carry on the pleasantry, he was thenceforth 
designated by James with the title of King of the Moors, which name 
and designation have descended from father to son ever since, and 
they have continued in possession,” concludes the pleasant statistician, 
*‘ of the identical spot till very lately.” In England the first instance of 
kings commanding nobles to assume names occurred very early. . Ac- 
cording to Mr. Finlayson, who follows Dugdale, it was in 1106 when 
Nigel de Albini, who dismounted Robert Duke of Normandy at the 
battle of Tenchebray and brought him to the King, was directed 
to take for himself and posterity the surname of Mowbray—that 
of the attainted Earl of Northumberland. Of less peremptory 
character is an example Mr. Bardsley thinks he perceives in the 
bestowal by Edward III. on one Ralph of the surname of Swyft, 
especially as there is evidence that Ralph was one of the King’s 
couriers. Centuries after the same name (Mr. Bardsley might have 
found further evidence in this) was given by Charles II. to Nicks, a 
highwayman of distinction. The form of this robber-gentleman’s 
name then became Swiftnicks, so more strictly conforming to the 
requirements of a nick or eke name. And that he was entitled to it 
one is disposed to allow when the occasion of granting is known. 
For having robbed a gentleman at Barnet—time, five in the morning — 
he was on the bowling-green of York at six in the afternoon. His 
expedition won for him an acquittal ; but, peril being over, he con- 
fessed to his acute judge, whose suspicions were not wholly allayed, 
the facts of the case. In marked contrast Elizabeth was pleased ta 
call one of her courtiers the lawful possessor of the cognomen Swyft, 
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to wit Sir Robert Swyft, “ Cavaliero.”. It would seem that while 
fulfilling his office of bowbearer to her at Hatfield Chase he had 
proved a merry companion. The office itself was one of considerable 
distinction, remarkably enough held by the Nigel above mentioned in 
the time of Rufus and First Henry, and continued down to the days 
of George III., when the Rev. Sir Charles Hill fulfilled functions 
destined to be no further called in requisition. Another coincidence 
presents itself in the fact that Sir Robert was connected, through a 
direct descendant, with another recipient of a royal nickname. The 
Hon. Mary Swyft was married to the notorious Robert Fielding. He 
it was whom Charles affected to call Handsome Fielding, and the 
people generally spoke of as Beau Fielding, but whose fortune at 
Court prevented neither maltreatment at the hands of the Knights of 
the Road, nor ridicule in the pages of “‘ The Tatler,” nor appearance 
in a court of justice on a charge of bigamy as recorded in the State 
Trials. The details of his trial give further evidence of the generality 
of the use of nicknames at the period, in the frequent reference to 
one Francisco Diirer, a person attached to one of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, willing to weave loose matrimonial bonds much in the same 
way as was accustomed to the clergy of Gretna Green, and spoken of 
as simply “ The Father-in-Red.” The appellation “ Beau” was, it is 
very well known, not singular to Fielding. The life of Beau Nash has 
been written by Goldsmith. Beau Medlicote, cowardly as Fielding, 
has inglorious fame, on account of the tameness with which he with- 
stood the caning Sir Robert Atkins was pleased to administer to 
him for consorting more than was to the baronet’s taste with the 
baronet’s wife ; as well as the thrashing the ruffians Will Ogden and 
Tom Reynolds thought it in harmony with justice to give him, 
because to the cry, ‘‘ Stand and Deliver,” he was able to produce but 
two half-crowns, whereof one was brass. Indeed Beaux have prevailed 
from the days of Ricciardo and the “ Decameron,” on. 

In a humorous tract of the Lord Somers collection is a list of 
imaginary “ Acts and Orders,” much in the style of notices of Parlia- 
mentary motions Punch from time to time ascribes to unlikely mem- 
bers. In it the act number sixteen runs thus : 


An Act for the regulation of Names, that the well-affected may not be abused by 
Nick-names, but that every syllable have its full pronunciation, as General Monke 
must hereafter be called Generall Monkey. 


The annotator appends the dry observation—“ this jest would have 
been afterwards very ill-timed.” But inopportuneness is a not infre- 
quent accompaniment of the nickname, though it must be allowed, 
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for the most part, to the unwilling bearer. This was very distinctly 
the case in an incident of College’s trial : 


Sir George Jeffries and one of the Prisoner’s witnesses had a paree of wit. 
It was one John Lunn, an old quondam drawer, at St. Dunstan’s, alias Devil 
Tavern, and gifted like an army saint. He was once heard praying by the Spirit 
against the Cavaliers, and among other spiritual elegancies, he cried Scatter ’em, 
good Lord, scatter ’em, which gained him the Nickname of Scatler ’em. Sir 
George Jeffries was somewhat too busy in asking him questions ; and, ‘ Sir 
George,” said he, ‘* I never was upen my knees, as you were, before the Parlia- 
ment.” ‘* Nor I,’’ said Sir George, ‘‘ for much, but you were so when you cried 
Scatter em.” 


Not more agreeable was the reminder given Lord Sandwich of his 
sobriquet, “ Jemmy Twitcher.” It will be remembered that he—who 
(it is worth a parenthesis) has added to our language the word 
“ sandwich,” because that according to his contemporary, Grose, the 
author of “the Classical Dictionary,” “ham, dried tongue, or some 
other salted meat cut thin, and put between two slices of bread and 
butter, was said to be a favourite morsel with the Earl of Sandwich ” 
—derived his name from his ill-timed appearance during the perform- 
ance of “ The Beggars’ Opera,” wherein Jemmy Twitcher is one of 
the characters ; and that that and his shuffling gait have been com- 
memorated by several poets not too right-heartily disposed towards 
him. These circumstances in mind, there would seem something a 
little awkward in a question put to him by the Rev. George Harvest. 
His lordship was canvassing for the vice-chancellorship of Cambridge, ~ 
and Mr. Harvest, who had been his schoolfellow at Eton, went down 
to give him his vote. At dinner, attended by a large company, Lord 
John jested with Harvest about their boyish tricks, when the latter 
abruptly exclaimed : “ Apropos ; whence do you, my lord, derive your 
nickname of Jemmy Twitcher?” “Why,” answered his lordship, 
“ from some foolish fellow.” ‘ No,” replied Harvest, “ it is not from 
some, but everybody calls you so.” But his lordship knew his guest’s 
tastes, and thrusting a large slice of pudding on his plate, stopped his 
mouth for that time. After this event one is not surprised to find 
the eccentric clergyman was termed “The Absent Man.” To that 
distinction Lessing himself, who in old age was so given to abstrac- 
tion that he suffered himself to be turned from his own door by a 
servant not recognising him and denying that he was at home, with 
a “ Very well, no matter ; I'll call another time,” had no higher title. 
For it is credibly related that having engaged to marry the daughter 
of Compton, Bishop of London, and the day being fixed, he unluckily 
on that day forgot himself. He had in fact been out fishing and 
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stayed beyond the canonical hour. The lady was justly indignant ; 
broke off the match ; and possibly received some satisfaction in 
finding her precedent followed some years after by a second and 
equally offended bride. 

Barebone, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle—though, by the 
by, so far back as Shakespeare’s time it was questioned, “ May not 
lucus be draune a luce, seeing it is a grove shining with the torches 
of heathen idols ? ”—was one of the many appellations appropriated 
to Sir John Falstaff. That worthy knight, whose cowardice is not 
historic, is thus connected with a personage of later history whose 
character agrees with his own only in absurdity. Praise-God 
Barebone, fanatic and leather-seller, zealous in either regard, seems 
to have been equipped with a name devised to emphasise the 
ludicrousness of the bearer’s nature. If the same principle were 
applied to his two brothers, the lives of those gentlemen would, in 
representation, have served as caricatures of the nonsensical in all 
later generations. They were respectively styled “ Christ came into 
the world to save Barebone” and “If Christ had not died, thou 
hadst been damned Barebone.” And this is the point at which this 
piece of biography becomes justified in the present paper : for the 
name of the youngest of the brethren was by popular abridgment 
simply—“ Damned Barebone.” Sergeant Bind-their-kings-in-chains 
and Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord, if we remember 
aright, were fabricated names, and applied generally to the Puritans ; 
but if real their folly had not much exceeded that of those. 

The willing assumption of barbarous names suggests con- 
sideration of the former-day custom of adopting forms aping the 
Greek or Latin and supposed to have connection with the baptismal 
names. Montaigne, who here as ever reminds one that egotism 
was no creation of the grammarians of Port Royal, says thus, 
Cotton translating, in his essay on names : 





Iam mightily pleased with Jacques Amiot, for leaving throughout a whole 
French oration the Latine names entire, without varying and dissecting them, to 
give them a French termination. It seem’d a little harsh and rough at first ; but 
already custom, by the authority of Plutarch (whom he took for his example), has 
overcome that novelty. I have often wish’d that such as write chronicle histories 
in Latine, would leave our names as they find them, and as they are, and ought 
to be, for in making Vaudemont, Vallemontances, and metamorphosing names, 
to make them sound better with the Greek or Latine, we know not where we 
are, and with the persons of the men, lose the benefit of the story. 


In reading Latin of the middle ages the truth of this will, 
perhaps with the majority of readers, have been experienced. It 
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does not always immediately appear whether the reference is to a 
man or a mountain ; and the sense is sometimes not so unambiguous 
as to enable one to meet the difficulty ocw/o currente. How could it 
be otherwise when the transformations have oftentimes a result 
extremely remote from the origin! Take the case of the humanist 
known to us as Crotus Rubianus or Rubeanus. His proper name 
was Johann Jager, and he was born 1480, at Dornheim in Thuringia. 
He was in fact nothing more than Mr. John Hunter, of Hedgethorn 
or of Thornicroft. At six-and-twenty he was called with moderate 
simplicity Joannes Dornheim Venatorius. But this was not enough. 
Luckily Jager was not only Hunter but Archer. Now Archer is a 
constellation ; Sagittarius with the Romans, but Krotos with the 
Greeks. This confers something of heavenly origin. But better 
still—how came Crotus among the stars? Why surely he was 
placed there by Jupiter in answer to prayer, after he had played 
with his foster-sisters on Helicon, and with all the advantage of 
a son of Pan and Eupheme, mother of the Muses. Nothing could 
better suit one about to enter the service of the Muses. Crotus he 
accordingly was. And that Dornheim might not be left in its 
thorny original, the Latin rudus, a bramble (or blackberry) bush, was 
pressed into use. Joannes Crotus Rubianus was the proud result. 
Alas! that John Hunter was no seer. He foresaw not the days 
when Luther and he would quarrel, when profit would be taken 
from his new-gotten name to dub him Dr. Krote. Krote was 
unmistakable German for toad ; and its applicability to the toad- 
eater to the Cardinal of Mayence was none the less because it 
chanced that Pliny and Juvenal had used rudefa for a venomous 
kind of toad living among the bramble-bushes. 

The reason of the employment of names derived from the dead 
languages is simple. It was considered more in conformity with the 
advance of Greek and of the study of the classics from the classical 
writers themselves, rather than through late mediums. ‘The hollow- 
ness of the reason, in reality opposed to the mother-notion of 
humanism, the value of refinement, generous learning and truth as 
truth, was apparent to some ; and at a period a little later was felt to 
be somewhat opposed to the purity and severity the Reformation at its 
origin required in its leaders and adherents. But religious reasons 
have occasionally proved antagonistic to contentedness with child- 
hood’s name. Thus Jean Baptiste du Val de Grace Cloots took from 
the Scythian philosopher the prenom Anacharsis as a substitute 
for all his baptismal names. But then Cloots was a violent 
opponent of all religions, revealed or natural, and had objection to 
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whatever smacked of superstition. More mercenary considerations 
induced the great Wellesley to take a form of name that conceals 
a fact @-prtord reasoning would never have discovered, his connection 
with the family of Wesley so notorious in a widely divergent line. 
Mere conceit must have been the motive of a writer of a date so 
comparatively late as that of Michael Sparke for signing his letters 
M. Scintilla : a vagary which might fairly cause the hapless scholar, 
who has not at his fingers’ ends the biography of all second or third 
rate historians, lugubriously to ditty— 


Twinkle ! Twinkle! Little-star ! 
How I wonder what you are ; 
Up above my wits so high— 
Michael, fallen from the sky. 


One element of the humanistic practice was that, in accordance 
with the rule of Conrad Celtis, every person should have three 
names. ‘This multiplicity is of late usage with us. Our princes, 
who, with submission, have a number of names for which it is diffi- 
cult to assign any reason, except it be to swell the bulk of Sir 
Bernard Burke’s volume, were in days of yore content with one 
Christian and one surname. Camden has said that he could call 
to mind but four instances of the combination of Christian names— 
the reigning King James I., who was baptized as Charles-James, 
Prince Henry-Frederick, Mr. Thomas-Maria Wingfield, and Sir 
Thomas-Posthumous Hobby, the last of which was a century ago 
distorted into “ Sir Posthumous’s Hobby,” in the sense of a dandy, 
or one whimsical in dress. The custom of giving English children 
double and triple ones was, as has been observed, derived from 
Germany, and fixed by the example of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Apparently it does not always give satisfaction ; as we find that Mr. 
Edmund Jonathan Watkins Hornblower Clarke, incommoded with 
the terrible length his designation with due additions attained, and 
struck with the waste of parchment this with the professional re- 
quirements of a lawyer frequently entailed, applied in 1862, before 
the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, for leave to have “ Jonathan” 
and “ Watkins” struck off the roll; an application granted, as all 
such applications are, with reluctance. There is, indeed, a peculiar 
legal ground, not much regarded under the broad spirit of legislation 
and law administration at the present day, which suggests difficulty. 
For according to Raymond, Salkeld, and other musty authorities, the 
entire batch of Christian names constitutes but one name ; and thus 
any omission in the batch makes distinctly anew name. Not, as we 
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have seen, that a new name may not be adopted; but the adoption 
does draw with it a certain amount of inconvenience, and leads from 
time to time to fraud. 

Fraud, however, is (or at least its immediate results are) by no 
means what all have been anxious to avoid. The records of police 
courts show that aliases have their disadvantages; the history of 
crime without the police office shows that they have their temporary 
advantage—and the flattering chance of justice that will not over- 
reach makes them believed too valuable allies to be discarded. But 
the purpose is not always blamable, if equally of use. An incognito 
is at times a little enforced. Charles, after his escape from Wor- 
cester, must assuredly have had considerable satisfaction in the 
knowledge that, for others, he was only William Jackson. When the 
king, disguised as a male attendant of Mrs. Lane, paying a visit to her 
friends the Nortons, arrived at Abbotsleigh, near Bristol, he would, had 
he proved them, have probably found most of the household good 
royalists. But the temptation of a long bribe is not always resisted, 
or at all events suggests a rational re-consideration of one’s opinion 
that ends in inopportune change. When, therefore, after a first night’s 
sound sleep, he repaired at early morning to the buttery, and found 
there many persons, and ale and sack in plenty to jog ona solid break- 
fast—he was not a little disconcerted at the turn the conversation 
took. For one of the persons, professing himself to have served in 
Charles’s own regiment at the late battle, described to his audience 
minutely the particulars of the action ; and, said he, turning all eyes 
to Charles, “ the king was three fingers taller than Jackson.” ‘The 
king duly appreciated the comparison, but at the first occasion offer- 
ing, thought well to take leave of the buttery. This incident 
reminds one of the sobriquet conferred by Charles on Richard 
Penderel. In an earlier part of his adventures, Charles occupied 
for a night or so an apartment adjoining that of Richard and his wife. 
The good woman, fearful of the dangers to which her husband’s 
loyalty was exposing him, and greedy of pelf, urged on Richard the 
desirability of betrayal of his sworn master, and putting before him 
the gains that would thereby accrue, threatened to take steps for dis- 
covery herself. Richard was no Job Caudle, refused in “ good-set ” 
terms, and added sufficient to show he intended to carry his point. 
The dispute having waxed hot, the king overheard the substance of 
it, and bestowed upon his advocate a title his descendants are proud 
of to this day—* Trusty Dick.” 

There are other occasions involving a shift of name. When 
Hannah Snell, famous among “dashing white sergeants,” had 
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assumed the name of James Gray, she at first enlisted in the army. 
But presently becoming a marine, her innocent chin exposed her to 
the jeers of Jack Tar, and she became “ Miss Molly Gray.” The 
applicability was painful. Accordingly, Miss Molly, with more ex- 
cuse than falls to most Mohawks, took prominent share in all riots 
afloat, and was rewarded with the new sobriquet of “ Hearty 
Jemmy.” “La Capitaine Loys,” a name bestowed by the besiegers of 
Perpignan on Louise Charlin, surnamed Labé, no doubt shows that 
the sex of the valiant damsel, whose modesty Bayle has so causelessly 
impugned, was generally recognised. Were the masculo-feminine 
designation wholly masculine, the case of the French poetess would, 
though drawn in reverse direction, make a precise parallel : for later 
in life—at Lyons, a ropemaker was not far from an aristocrat—she 
was known as “ La belle Corditre.” 

Books have given rise to a name that has met with anything like 
general acceptance less frequently than might have been thought. 
Matthew Gregory is, indeed, “ Monk” Lewis ; the Rev. Jno. Williams, 
“ The Redeemed Captive ;” the Rev. Henry Taylor, who published 
“The Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai for embracing Christian- 
ity,” “Ben Mordecai;” John, author of “The First Century of 
Scandalous Malignant Priests,” &c., “Century” White ; William 
Jones, of Nayland, from his writings in defence of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, “Trinity” Jones; B. G. Etienne de la Ville, Count 
Lacépéde, author of “ Histoire des Reptiles,” “ Le roi des Reptiles ;” 
and Jacques René Hébert, from the journal he edited, “Pere 
Duchesne.” But these, with half a dozen more, would really make a 
considerable breach in the circle of names ; though there are several 
others whose book-concerns have, or whose great learning has, brought 
them a popular addition—pre-eminently “Catalogue” Fraser, ap- 
pointed at the Revolution as Licenser of books, and Francois de 
Pierre de Clermont, Marquis de Monglat, whose tact preserved him 
in place under alike Richelieu and Mazarin, and whose knowledge 
was recognised in the comprehensive designation “ Monglat-la- 
Bibliothéque.” 

On the other hand, books, and of course more particularly satires, 
have often been the direct origin of a term afterwards applied without 
direct reference to the book. The names given to political personages 
in Arbuthnot’s “ John Bull” illustrate this. A less known work, but 
one of almost equal merit, written by the poet Thomas Flatman, as 
“ Montelion, Knight of the Oracle,” is “ Don Juan Lamberto: or a 
Comical History of the late Times.” Its opening sentence runs thus : 


Now had Cromwell the dred soldan of Britain, through the importunity of 
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death, with much unwillingness left this world, and his son Richardus, sirnatmed 
for his great valour, the Meek Knight, reigned in his stead: when loe fortune 
having now a mind to eat sauce with her meat, resolves to gather this great 
mushrome, and lay him in pickle. 


“The Meek Knight” was a title pretty generally taken up. 
Whether there is equal authority for such a statement with regard 
to “The Knight of the Golden Tulip,” the designation of “Sir 
Lambert,” “the chief of those who did seek to reek their malice on 
the Meek Knight,” we cannot say. It is certain, as Roger Coke 
points out, that the nickname was not arrived at haphazard. For when 
Lambert was displaced by Oliver, in anticipation of the Tulip mania 
of the present century, he retired to Wimbledon, where he turned 
florist, and spent his time collecting the finest tulips he could procure. 
Like and unlike Dick Cromwell are others who, irony apart, ‘* have 
been sirnamed for their valour.” Fontenay, lieutenant-colonel under 
Comte Avangour, and, as the Comte himself, one of the wounded at 
the unsuccessful siege of St. Omer, was familiarly known as “ Coup- 
d’Espée ;” he was no Bobadil, nor was Joachim Murat, “le beau 
sabreur” of the Imperial army; nor Marshal Ney, “le Brave des 
Braves ;” nor Jno. Andr. van der Marsch, “the brave Fleming ;” nor, 
though in a somewhat different way, and with a title less indicative, 
“Lord Buckhurst” John Smith. Not that we have any desire to 
disparage Mr. John Smith: his accomplishments were numerous. 
If for the nonce he was jockey, he met with success ; if he stood in 
the public streets to vend his wares, his peculiar cry, “ Here is pretty 
switches to beat your w¢fes,” attracted to him much attention and 
many half-pence; if his musical capacity were in requisition, surely 
none other could play tunes upon his chin ; if his dramatic taste 
were in question, was he not the friend of Shuter ?—above all, if an 
election stratagem were on the anvil, who could carry it out in all its 
details so well as he? He had tact, too, in turning his qualities 
to advantage. Instance in the last-mentioned of them. One author 
informs us that he “grew so callous to the blow of the knuckle as 
to place his head firmly against a wall, and suffer (for a shilling) any 
wretch to strike him with his doubled fist, with all his strength, in his 
face,” which, adds the annalist, “ became more like a Good-Friday bun 
than anything human.” What wasthe result? Another writer tells us. 
At a famous Westminster election a wight of enormous stature and 
confident in his physical strength thinks to uphold the principles of 
the party he supports with blows pummelled on Buckhorse. But 
Buckhorse having fatigued his opponent and quietly received the 
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basting, feels that now has come his turn for action. How he uses 
it shall be told in the words of the author of the “ New Bath Guide :” 


(Thou), with the rapid Lightning’s speed, 
Drove like a battering ram, thine head 
Plump in his paunch : the chief astounded 
Back like a culverin rebounded. 


Meanwhile of the patriot himself, who, philosopher-like, was never by 
his enemies confounded, Anstey in conscience could say or sing 
nothing worse than that— 


Your lordship’s face appears 
Well-worn, but not subdu’d by years. 


Features “ not subdu’d by years” secured also to Marguerite of Valois 
at least the continuance of a flattering sobriquet. Her beauty in youth 
brought her many an admirer from among the princes of the Christian 
world, and her temperament was such that she willingly allowed 
herself to be spoken of as a goddess ; so that as the old historian 
Scipion Dupleix says, adding a reason, “ elle prit plaisir toute sa vie 
d’estre nommée Venus Uraine, c'est & dire, celeste : tant pour monstrer 
qu’elle participoit de la divinité, que pour faire distinguer son amour 
de celuy du vulgaire.” The way in which the distinction was main- 
tained was apparently a stout regard for the maxim, “ Voulez-vous 
cesser d’aimer, possedez la chose aimée”—a circumstance which 
gives room to our modest historian, after having blamed the royal 
vanity, to deliver himself of this sentence : “ J’en pourrois faire un 
roman plus excellent et plus admirable que nul qui ait esté composé 
és siecles precedens: mais j’ay des occupations plus serieuses.” 
Could the princess of like name of more than three centuries earlier 
have attained the fairly mature age of three score and three, would 
she still have been known as the “ Fair Maid of Norway ” ? 

Of all those whom one would have thought exempt from nick- 
names are in the foremost place Popes. Since the days of Swine- 
Snout Sergius they have in a way given themselves their own nick- 
names. Still they are not sufficiently distinctive ; and an ironical 
“ Restorer of Peace” has accordingly been heard of as a synonym of 
Leo X., and a misjudging “ Ass of La Marca” as one of Sixtus V. 
before he threw off his disguise, and they have proved patterns for 
the light wits of later generations. The Popes themselves have, 
however, found nothing irreconcilable with proper gravity in the 
occasional bestowal of an appellative, and sometimes a means of 
further economising the grants has been happily hit upon. It is to 
make them genealogical. Thus, before the beginning of this century 
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the Bishops of Capri derived much of their revenue from a tax on 
the quails that there abounded, and each in succession was conse- 
quently known at the Vatican, not by his prelatical title, Vescovo di 
Capri, but by the sobriquet, Vescovo delle Quaglie—Bishop of 
Quails. 

And all this ?—there was something of a suggestion that it was part 
of history. In what sense? Why, does it show nothing of the 
varying relation of prince and peasant ?—¢hat is of much meaning : 
does it tell of no facts stamped on the popular mind, offer no explan- 
ation of the sources of success, furnish no contrasts between epoch 
and epoch, suggest nothing of the broad likeness that unites men of 
different stations, different countries, different times? What than 
“ Perkin ” could better express the opinion the Tories had of Mon- 
mouth ; than “ the mad parson” the feeling entertained of Swift by 
those who saw but did not know the man? “The wicked Earl” 
might, indeed, have been in use eight centuries ago, “The Nun of 
Kenmare” four, “The King of Pantomime” two. But “ Mull’d 
Sack” would hardly now be intelligible ; “The Witch-Finder” and 
“The Priest-Catcher” are things surely of the past. And what 
variety of thought, now pleasant now melancholy, chases through the 
mind as the lips repeat, ‘‘ Mephistopheles Sachs,” “ Bébé,” “The 
Gentleman Highwayman,” “ Boot- Jack,” “The Maypole,” “The 
Temporizing Statesman,” “ The Golden Farmer,” “The Virgin 
Actress,” “ The Swiss Melanchthon,” “ The Lady of the Haystack,” 
“The Grace o’ God,” “The Beauty of Buttermere,” “The Hot 
Gospeller,” “ The Irish Chatterton,” “ The Generous, Honest Man,” 
“The Devil’s Chaplain,” “ Daft Jamie,” “ Mother Ross,” “ The Lily 
of Lammermoor,” “ Ned of the Roughs,” “‘ Nor Dead nor Victorious,” 
“ The Little Magician,” “ Doctor Sanctus,” “Tom Boilman,” “ Captain 
Rag,” “Vulture Hopkins,” “ Jupiter Scapin,” “Jupiter Carlyle,” 
“John Helferich Juppiter,” “ Old Mobb,” “ ‘The Corn-Law Rhymer,” 
“Dirty Dick,” “The Last Man.” A fit pause. Were Carlyle 
writing, or were Emerson, how the reader’s head would ache ; were 
Emerson or Carlyle, how his heart would burn. 

W. H. OLDING. 
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REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


T would be difficult to find in the annals of history the reign 
of any one sovereign which has afiorded more opportunities 

for the bias of the advocate, the malice of the chronicle-monger, and 
the enthusiasm of the admirer than that of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. Not a single incident in her life, not a letter that she 
wrote, not a counsel that she gave, not a friend she favoured, not an 
enemy she persecuted, but has been recorded, commented upon, 
and perhaps too well remembered. Sober historians have exhausted 
their industry to prove that she was one of the greatest of women and 
noblest of rulers; whilst other writers equally sober, and equally 
devoted to research for its own sake, have come to the conclusion 
that she was the most overrated of monarchs, a vain and peevish 
old fribble, and a true daughter of Anne Boleyn—in short, no 
better than she should be. Men learned in all the subtleties of 
legal speculation and accustomed to weigh evidence have spent their 
days in accumulating materials which justify or condemn her con- 
duct with regard to the ill-fated beauty of her time, the bride of 
Darnley. Economists and lovers of statistics have searched amid 
musty exchequer documents and household books to inform us what 
was the annual expenditure of the great queen ; how much she spent 
upon the little side dishes which tickled her somewhat capricious 
palate, how many wax candles she burnt, how much (not very 
much) she gave away in charity, what satins and velvets and lace 
she bought, what frocks she wore, and what was the extent of the 
imperial wardrobe at the time of her death. Dryasdusts have 
pored over the notes of forgotten contemporaries to draw up lists 
of the country houses she visited, the halting-places which arrested 
her progress, and the memorials of her stay which she planted. We 
know how and with whom she flirted, whose ears she boxed, what 
stolen interviews she accorded, what letters she wrote and received ; 
we know all about her vanity, her love of admiration, her trick of 
incessantly fishing for compliments, her miserable meannesses, and 
how very sad was the language she often employed when in one of 
her fits of temper. Nothing about her has been too petty or tog 
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sacred to escape the inquisitiveness of modern research. And 
now a distinguished foreign man of letters comes upon the scene 
to tell a thrice-told tale of the projects which were set on foot by that 
miserable creature the queen-mother of France, to tempt the warm 
yet self-contained daughter of bluff King Hal into marriage.' 

It cannot be said that Count de la Ferritre has added much new 
matter to that already possessed by the historical student. When a 
field has been well gleaned by early arrivals there is seldom much 
left for a late comer. After the issue of the volumes of State papers ° 
edited by the officials of the Record Office, the investigations of Mr. 
Froude, and the publication of the transcripts of various archives 
made by foreign Governments, it is scarcely possible for any recent 
writer upon the reign of Elizabeth to furnish us with many important 
discoveries. M. de la Ferritre has, however, done a useful work in 
bringing together in a small portable volume materials not easily 
accessible to the ordinary reader, touching a very interesting ne- 
gotiation in our domestic history ; and though his researches among 
original manuscripts have not been rewarded with the deserts his 
industry should command, he has still been able to throw here and 
there some new light upon the question which has engaged his 
labours. 

During the earlier years of Elizabeth upon the throne no subject 
more exercised the mind of the advisers of the Crown than that of 
the succession. If the Queen would but marry, and, in the ordinary 
course of things, present the nation with an heir, all would be well ; 
the pretensions of Mary Stuart would no longer be dangerous, and 
the intrigues of the Catholics would no longer have any basis to 
work upon. Yet Elizabeth, often wooed, often on the eve of 
consenting, refused to pledge herself irrevocably, and made every 
suitor who aspired after her hand the laughing-stock of the boudoirs 
and embassies of Europe. Passionately fond of admiration, she 
would lure a man on by smiles and promises to declare his intentions, 
and then would dismiss him coldly and harshly—only a few weeks 
afterwards perhaps to reopen negotiations, and raise the falsest of 
hopes once more in the breast of her confused lover. Yet with the 
exactingness of the finished coquette, who demands everything 
but will concede nothing, she considered every man upon whom she 
had once smiled as her own exclusive property ; as one to whom 
every other woman must be as nought—did she not forbid the 
brilliant young Oxford after his marriage to have anything to do with 
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his pretty wife ?—and who must ever follow in her train. Why then 
did she refuse to marry any of the gallants who hovered about her 
court, and who would have been only too ready to obey her wishes? 
Her answer was that she would never link her fate with one of her 
subjects. She might flirt with the weak Arundel, or the stately 
Pickering, or the graceful Hatton, or handsome young Tremaine, or 
the fascinating Leicester, or the bold Essex, but she knew too well 
what was due to the dignity of the crown she wore to raise either of 
them to share her throne. This excuse might suffice if the aspirers 
after her hand were only to be found among her own subjects ; but 
men of royal blood, who could boast a pedigree to which no Tudor 
could ever pretend, men who were sovereigns in their own right, men 
who were the heirs-apparent to distinguished crowns, were also 
among the rejected, and fared no better than their humbler rivals. 
Why did she refuse these, the most eligible of all offers? The 
foreign suitors who came over to England to woo the fickle daughter 
of Anne Boleyn formed a goodly band, and the story of their rejected 
addresses is scarcely so well known as not to bear repetition. 

The names of the more illustrious Jars who head the list can 
soon be dismissed. The prayers of the Duke of Savoy, Elizabeth, 
when a young girl, speedily silenced, and declined *o be persuaded 
into altering her mind. She refused Philip the Second since her 
conscience would not permit her, she declared, to marry her brother- 
in-law. A deliberation, which lasted but eight days, was sufficient to 
dismiss the proposals of the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. Year 
after year she encouraged the hopes of the poor Archduke Charles, 
son of the Emperor Ferdinand ; and then, tired of her slave, gave him 
his congé, and thought no more about him. Matters were perhaps a 
little more serious with the fascinating Duke de Nemours. Elizabeth 
admired his portrait, took it out of its case in public, lovingly 
gazing upon it, and then openly said to the Duke’s envoy that she 
should much like to see the original ; and the original, flattered at the 
request—for who was a greater catch in Europe than this susceptible 
spinster ?—made his preparation to cross the Channel, filled his 
wardrobe with the most gorgeous of cloaks and doublets, and 
commanded a splendid retinue to attend upon his steps ; but at 
the last moment the voyage was abandoned, for the fickle gallant 
was fascinated elsewhere : “ autres amours,” says Brantéme, “ serroient 
le coeur du duc et le tenoient captif.” After these failures Catherine 
de Medicis, the infernal queen-mother of France, now resolved to 
employ her arts, and see if the wealthy crown of England could not 
fall into the lap of one of her children. Her eldest son, Charles the 
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Ninth, who as a mere boy had succeeded to the throne of France, 
was the first claimant. It was to be a marriage of convenience, and 
all considerations, save those of convenience, were to be disregarded. 
At this time Charles was a lad of fourteen, and Elizabeth a woman 
of over thirty. Sir Thomas Smith, one of the soundest and most 
vigilant of envoys, was then our representative at Paris. The 
queen-mother requested him to accord her an interview at her 
private apartments. The first move of Catherine was to ascertain 
how far Elizabeth was a free agent. She had heard, said the De 
Medicis, that the Queen of England was inclined to smile upon the 
handsome Leicester ; was there any secret promise between the two 
as toa marriage in the future? ‘There was certainly no such arrange- 
ment, replied Smith ; her Majesty of England entertained undoubtedly 
a high regard for the fascinating Dudley, but she would never 
demean herself by marrying a subject. Then if she did not marry a 
subject, said the practical queen-mother, she must marry, if sne 
marry at all, a foreigner. She had refused Spain, she had refused 
Denmark and Sweden ; did he think she would refuse France? 
Then she broached the subject; her son Charles, though it was 
true he was but a boy, yet he wore a crown, and nothing would 
give her greater pleasure than to embrace Elizabeth—‘“la plus 
parfaite sceur qu’elle efit au monde ”—as her daughter-in-law. Was 
the proposition likely to be considered? It would receive every 
attention, politely replied Sir Thomas, and at last it was settled that 
the French ambassador in London should be informed of the 
proposal, and be officially charged with the conduct of the negotiation. 

Paul de Foix, who owed his diplomatic post entirely to the favour 
of Catherine, no sooner received his instructions from the arch-match- 
maker than he hastened at once to the palace and begged an 
audience of Elizabeth. The date of their interview, we are told, was 
February 14, 1565. ‘The Queen received him in the public reception 
chamber, which was filled with the members of her council and the 
usual gallants who hovered about the court. Paul had no wish that 
the proposals he was instructed to make should be listened to by a 
curious and perhaps malicious world, and requested an interview, 
since he had something very particular to communicate, of a more 
private character. The Queen took him into her own room, and there 
he handed her the despatch from Catherine in which it was proposed 
that she should be the bride of France. Elizabeth, we are informed, 
blushed, in spite of the somewhat hardening nature of her past 
experiences ; then warmly thanked De Foix for the honour Catherine 
had conferred upon her, but regretted that she was not ten years 
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younger. The offer, she feared, could not be entertained ; the King 
of France was too young and she was too old; should she marry 
him, she would be an old woman when her husband was in the 
heyday of his manhood. What would her lot then be? Did she not 
know what it would be from the fate of her unhappy sister Mary? 
and sooner than be despised and abandoned, she would die. The 
Frenchman proceeded to reassure her that the marriage would not be 
unhappy ; she could do what she willed with so young a husband ; 
there was no reason why such marriage should not take place ; it 
would cement the union between two great kingdoms; nor were 
there any grounds for supposing that in the due course of things the 
nuptials would not be attended with issue. His pleading prevailed, 
and Elizabeth said she would think over the matter: there was no 
harm in this reply since she had given it so often ; and none knew 
better than she how empty, when she chose, could be its real 
meaning. On taking his departure De Foix hoped that the Queen 
would keep the proposal secret, and not let it get abroad. “I know 
how to preserve silence when necessary,” said Elizabeth, giving the 
Frenchman her hand to kiss ; “ the life I led during my sister Mary’s 
time taught me at least that.” 

Still, in spite of her past experiences, she did not keep her 
word. No sooner had Paul de Foix quitted her apartment than 
she summoned Cecil, her adviser in chief, and laid the whole matter 
before him. ‘The prudent minister was opposed to the step, and 
gave his reasons. ‘The Queen was double the age of the King of 
France, and that was in itself a most formidable objection ; the 
marriage might have a tendency to place England as a subordinate 
to France ; finally, it would drag England into various European 
squabbles. France fighting with Spain for the acquisition of Italy, 
and with Germany for the possession of Metz, it was impossible for 
England when united to France not to be drawn into the struggle. 
He considered, summed up Cecil, such a marriage as of no possible 
service to England, and but of little service to France. He therefore 
counselled her not to entertain it. His advice was followed. A 
few days afterwards Paul was informed by Elizabeth that the 
marriage could not take place. Such a union, she said, would be 
disapproved of by her Parliament, and without the consent of her 
Parliament it was impossible for her to marry. The ambassador 
declined to be convinced by this excuse. He knew that if any 
sovereign was independent of her Parliament it was the woman 
before him, who acted according to her own impulses, and who had 
not scrupled, when in one of her “little tempers,” to call her faithful 
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Commons a parcel of “ignorant beasts.” It was the duty of 
Elizabeth, he explained, to sacrifice herself upon the altar of 
matrimony for the good of her subjects ; and since she declined to 
marry an Englishman, upon whom, then, could her choice better fall 
than upon a King of France? ‘There was a great difference,” 
pleaded De Foix, “‘ between the marriages of sovereigns and the 
marriages of private individuals. A private person could marry 
according to his or her wishes, but sovereigns ought to forget their 
own inclinations in order to assure the welfare of their subjects. 
Charles the Ninth was in the flower of his youth, and, indeed, if 
any objection was to be raised to the match, it ought rather to come 
from him and those who acted on his side. The union was sure to 
be blessed with children. The eldest son would succeed to the 
throne of France, whilst the second would reign in England. 
France and England would henceforth be closely united, and 
England need never fear in the future a French invasion. But if 
there should be no issue to the marriage, there would be no necessity 
for Elizabeth to quit her kingdom ; the King of France would be 
content to come over from time to time to visit her.” The Queen 
gave her customary reply that she would think the matter over, and 
the interview ended. 

Issuing from her apartments, Elizabeth encountered Guzman de 
Silva, the Spanish ambassador, walking up and down the corridor in 
deep meditation. ‘I hear,” said his Excellency, bowing low, “ that 
your Majesty is about to marry the King of France.” Elizabeth, as 
we know, had promised De Foix to keep the matter secret; but 
when was the preservation of secrecy within the province of woman? 
The temptation was too strong to be resisted. The Queen bent 
her head for a moment, and then looked up with a merry laugh. 
“IT must confess to you,” she said, “ because we are in Lent, and 
you are my friend. You are right ; there Aas been a question of my 
marrying the King of France, just as there had been a question 
some time before of my marrying either the King of Sweden or of 
Denmark. Ail Europe, it appears, wishes to marry me, save your 
royal prince, who is the only one who does not persecute me.” 

“ Ah, madam,” broke in De Silva, “ the cause of that silence is 
easily explained. My master believes you will not marry ; he offered 
your Majesty his own hand, and it was rejected; he,” sighed the 
ambassador reproachfully, “the greatest prince in the world, and to 
whom your Majesty in times past was under so many obligations !” 

“ True,” replied Elizabeth, “in those days I did not think of 
marriage—indeed, if I could only appoint my successor I would 
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never think of it even now. My health has never been strong, but 
my subjects press me so upon the point that I cannot put the ques- 
tion on one side. A woman who is unmarried is so exposed to the 
designs of the world ; some declaring that she is deformed, whilst 
others assert that her conduct is improper. It was said that I would 
not marry because I was attached to my lord of Leicester, and that I 
could not marry him as he had a wife already. Well, now he is a 
widower, and yet I have no intention of marrying him. God knows I 
speak truly. But as to this marriage with France, what do you say? 
Would you counsel it?” 

“ T should say,” replied De Silva, “ that the road was neither 
good nor short, and that even on a broad road there are always cer- 
tain bad steps.” Spain had no desire to see the balance of Europe 
disturbed by an alliance between England and France. This 
answer all the more confirmed Elizabeth in her resolve. 

Meanwhile, Catherine de Medicis did not abandon the negotia- 
tion. ‘ There are only three objections to this union,” she said to 
Sir Thomas Smith. “ The first is as to the age of the parties. My 
son is young, but if your queen will put up with that, I will in my 
turn put up with her age.” The boy-king was present, and he joined 
in the conversation. ‘“ I wish your mistress,” he pouted, ‘‘ would be 
as content with my age as I am content with hers.” “ The second 
difficulty,” continued Catherine, “would be the necessity for the 
Queen of England residing in France.” Sir Thomas admitted that 
such necessity, if it indeed was absolutely necessary, was in itself an 
overwhelming objection. ‘“ But could not she,” asked the queen- 
mother, “find among her advisers some one to govern as her lieu- 
tenant in her absence?” The English, remarked the ambassador, 
were not so easily ruled by subordinates; and besides, lieutenants 
had an awkward habit of becoming insolent and oppressive. This 
development of the question failed to impress the queen-mother. 
The third objection, she went on, was that the English might be 
discontented at such a marriage, and give rise to a partial revolt ; but 
surely, argued Catherine, accustomed to the high-handed proceedings 
across the channel, an alliance between England and France should be 
strong enough to suppress any agitation that might be created? Sir 
Thomas cautiously replied that he had received no instructions as to that 
point. Then he asked, turning to the boy, who throughout had been 
fully in favour of the union, “ Why does his Majesty himself wish it? 
If he were three or four years older, if he had seen the Queen and 
were really in love with her, then I could understand this eagerness 
on his part.” ‘But I do love her!” cried the child- king, “ indeed 
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I do, very much!” “At your age,” drily replied Sir‘ Thomas, “ one 
does not know what love is. A marriage such as is proposed must 
rest upon a solid basis, and cannot be entered into except after the 
most serious deliberation.” He, however, was authorised to say, that 
though Elizabeth had expressed herself as opposed to the match, yet 
she would not think of any other offer whilst the proposal of France 
was under the consideration of her advisers. During the next few 
weeks, frequent were the interviews between Catherine and Sir 
Thomas and Cecil and De Foix ; still nothing definite was arrived 
at. Elizabeth hesitated and postponed, saying one thing at one time 
and another thing at the next, until De Foix at last, thoroughly dis- 
gusted at the shuffling character of the whole negotiation, wrote home 
that the Queen would not marry, and that the counsellors of Charles 
the Ninth had better turn their attention to an object more deserv- 
ing of their regard than the fickle mistress of England. The advice 
was acted upon, and all pursuit of the match was dropped. Sub- 
sequently Elizabeth often inquired after her boy-lover, but on this 
occasion she never attempted to reopen the negotiations that had 
fallen through. “ The King of France,” she said, “ is both too 
great and too little.” 

Five years now passed, and still Elizabeth could not make up her 
resolve to enter into the marriage state. She pretended to be jealous 
when she heard that Charles was engaged to Elizabeth of Austria ; 
she flirted desperately with Leicester, promising to marry him, 
yet at the same time she did not show herself cruel to the Archduke 
Charles. Still, in her own mind it would appear as if she had secretly 
determined never to allow any one to share her crown. She would 
write love-letters, she would accord sweet interviews, che would 
coquet with those she favoured, and raise in their breasts the most 
ambitious of hopes, but she would definitely decide nothing. She 
flirted not because it might lead to marriage, but rather because it 
prevented marriage. In the multitude of lovers there was safety. 
“T shall never believe in her marriage,” said an envoy, “ until the 
ring is on her finger and the bed-curtains drawn.” And now a 
fresh negotiation was set on foot to turn her from the arid path of 
spinsterhood. The crown of England was too splendid a prize not 
to be worth many a struggle to secure: Catherine de Medicis was not 
to be deterred by one rebuff; she still hankered after Elizabeth, and 
keenly desired to admit her into the house of Valois. If the eldest 
son of the house had been unsuccessful, there was no reason why the 
second son, her beloved Duke of Anjou, should not be more fortu- 
nate, The queen-mother resolved to enter into fresh negotiations. 
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As she had commissioned Paul de Foix in the case of Charles IX., 
so now she instructed La Mothe-Fénelon, her representative in 
London, to open the proceedings in the cause of Monsieur, as the 
Duke of Anjou, since he was the heir-apparent to the throne of 
France, was called. 

Elizabeth, when the delicate matter was broached to her, was not 
unwilling to entertain the idea; indeed, her Majesty of England was 
seldom unwilling to ‘ink of any man; she would think, and that 
was all ; thought never developed into action, or led to any practical 
result. The Queen liked what she called a “ proper man,” one 
handsome in face, graceful in carriage, tall in stature, sound in 
limb, and who excelled in all manly exercises. Among all the 
aspirants whom she had at one time or another encouraged, there 
was not a man—and from Courtenay to Essex the list is a crowded 
one—who was not pleasing to look upon. Now the Duke of Anjou 
was essentially a “ proper man.” “ He is taller than I am by an 
inch,” writes Walsingham to Leicester, who had been somewhat 
curious as to the appearance of his successor, “‘ rather pale, well 
made, and with long limbs. If all that one sees is as good as what one 
does not see, he is healthy enough. At first sight he seems haughty, 
but on acquaintance he is courteous, and far more easy of access 
than either of his brothers. He has numerous friends, partly for his 
own sake and partly to humour his mother, with whom he is the 
favourite son.” ‘Tall, with well-cut features, and the dark languishing 
eyes which made the women of the Valois race so bewitching, the 
young Duke was the most favoured of all the favoured gallants in 
the loosest court of Europe. He had begun life as a soldier, and 
had brilliantly distinguished himself in two battles ; but he soon per- 
mitted himself—after his sword had been sheathed in his scabbard— 
to be corrupted by the idle and voluptuous life which then made 
Paris the most courted city on the Continent. His eariy manhood 
was passed in one succession of what are called “ conquests ”—though 
when the citadel is ever ready to surrender, conquest is perhaps too 
strong a word toemploy. He wasa great dandy, and spent enormous 
sums upon his wardrobe ; he was given to much jewelry, and his hands, 
of which he was justly proud, were covered with brilliants. His dispo- 
sition was generous, and the presents he bestowed upon the frail beauties 
who attended upon Catherine de Medicis were said to be lavish in the 
extreme. “If the Queen, your mistress,” said a great French 
seigneur to Walsingham, who had gone over to Paris to sound the 
queen-mother, “ is not content with Monseigneur, she should never 
marry, but at once take the oath of perpetual virginity.” Elizabeth 
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was, however, perfectly willing to be contented—at least for a time. 
She carefully studied the portrait of the young Duke, considered him 
handsomer than the Duke de Nemours, and hoped that he would 
take boat and pay her a visit at Greenwich. Lord Buckhurst was 
despatched upon a special mission to Catherine to support Walsing- 
ham, and to give expression to the views of Elizabeth upon the matter. 
Her Majesty, he said, was desirous of entering into an alliance with 
France ; she was honoured with the attentions of the Duke of Anjou, 
and it was her wish seriously to consider them. The queen-mother, 
who was perfectly aware of the weakness of the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
for tempting a man on by false promises to a certain point, and then 
quietly deserting him for a newer and therefore more fascinating 
rival, was resolved, now that her favourite son was concerned, to tole- 
rate no feminine trickery in the matter. She replied that if she was 
sure that Elizabeth really intended marriage, and would not behave to 
the Duke of Anjou as she had behaved to the others who had pre- 
tended to her hand, both she and the King of France were in favour 
of the match ; but she must be assured that there would be no 
evasion in the negotiations, no giving of promises and then backing 
out of them, as had been the case with the brother of Monsieur. 
Buckhurst thereupon declared that he had been especially charged to 
say that the Queen of England had resolved upon marriage, that she 
would not marry one of her subjects, and that she was desirous of 
uniting herself with one of the royal houses on the Continent. ‘The 
Duke of Anjou, he urged, pleased her, and the alliance was in 
every way a suitable one. Her other royal suitors—the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, and the Archduke Charles—were poor, and 
belonged to countries at a great distance from England. The Duke 
of Anjou, on the contrary, was a near neighbour, and the dependent 
of a great king; in the present state of Europe an alliance between 
England and France was most desirable. Catherine, thus reassured, 
was of the same opinion ; she entered into details with Buckhurst, 
and drew up a series of articles upon which the proposed marriage 
was to be based, which she requested the envoy on his return to 
England to place in the hands of Elizabeth. The interview then ended. 

Similar proceedings were being carried on in London. La Mothe- 
Fénelon was frequently closeted with the Queen, and spoke so glow- 
ingly of the beauty of the Duke of Anjou, the charm of his manner, 
and the grace and vigour of his bearing, that the impulsive Elizabeth 
—for, like all fickle characters, she was very impulsive—could scarcely 
restrain herself when this prodigy was under discussion. She must 
see the Duke, she blurted forth ; she knew he was most agreeable ; 
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all who had come in contact with him were fascinated by him ; why 
could he not cross the Channel and pay her a visit at once? She 
wrote eagerly to Walsingham that she had made up her mind to marry, 
and to accept the hand of the Duke of Anjou if he now came forward ; 
she, however, requested her representative to entrust the negotiation 
entirely to the queen-mother, who had had “considerable experience 
in cases of this sort, and would suggest all that was required in the 
matter.” Woman-like, however, she inserted what was the most im- 
portant item in her epistle in the postscript. “ As regards religion,” 
wrote Elizabeth, “on no account would she permit the Duke openly 
to profess the Catholic faith.” 

It is remarkable how often people whose lives evince little of 
the control and teaching of the creed they profess, are resolute, whilst 
discarding the animating spirit of their religion in maintaining its 
mechanism whole and intact. Elizabeth, who always displayed the 
utmost malevolence towards those she disliked, who did not scruple 
when she deemed it advisable to tell a downright lie, and who, in her 
various passages of love, acted with so marked and open an indis- 
cretion as to appear in the eyes of many most culpable, at least consoled 
herself with the soothing reflection that she was a firm pillar of the 
Anglican Church, and a staunch upholder of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In like manner the Duke of Anjou, who was leading a life of 
notorious dissipation, and whose amours, even when he was supposed 
to be a claimant to the hand of the Queen of England, were the talk 
of Paris, was the most devoted of Catholics, and an intolerant foe of 
Protestantism of all shades. Between these two fervent followers of 
their faith a collision naturally ensued, when love began to occupy 
itself with business details. Elizabeth, as the queen of a Protestant 
country, and the hope of the Huguenots and the Low Countries, 
then in revolt against Spain, would not permit the Duke, if he 
became her husband, to. offend the feelings of her people by the 
open exercise of his religion. In his turn Monsieur avowed him- 
self a true Catholic, and refused to worship in secret. “I have no 
wish,” said Elizabeth, “ to see the Duke abandon his religion ; for if 
he abandoned his faith he would not hesitate, when it suited his pur- 
pose, to desert me ; but upon one matter I am resolved—mass must 
be celebrated in secret.” Whilst this question was being mooted 
Buckhurst arrived from Paris with the articles of marriage, drawn up 
by the queen-mother. They were brief and clear. The marriage 
was to be performed according to the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome. The Duke of Anjou, both for himself and his household, was 
to have perfect liberty to openly profess and practise his religion, 
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The marriage entered into, the Duke was to be styled King, and to 
administer the affairs of the kingdom conjointly with the Queen. He 
was to be crowned. He was to receive an annual sum of 60,000/. 
charged upon the revenues of England. Should the Queen 
die before him he was to retain the title of King, and continue to 
administer the affairs of the realm. A perpetual union was to be 
established between the two kingdoms. 

These articles were strongly disapproved of both by Cecil and 
Elizabeth : if they were caried out, said the minister, they would 
create much scandal and perhaps turbulence throughout the kingdom. 
He advised his sovereign to reject them altogether. Cecil, however, 
was not in love. The Queen was of the same opinion ; so clever a 
woman could not have thought otherwise ; but as her heart, or rather 
her fancy, was touched by all the accounts she had heard of the 
young Duke, she was unwilling to approach the subject with the 
resolve necessary to end the negotiation one way or the other. She 
hesitated, postponed, procrastinated. La Mothe was a frequent 
visitor in her apartments, and the wily ambassador knew well how to 
plead his cause. He flattered the Queen to the top of her bent, and 
encouraged on every occasion the interest she avowed she felt in the 
husband proposed to her. He spoke of how deeply enamoured the 
Duke was with her charms ; how much he valued her intellectual 
superiority to other women ; how fond he was of England and every- 
thing English, and the like—the Duke who was leading the life of the 
true Parisian z7veur, and who was then indifferent to any other woman 
but Mdlle. Chateauneuf! Elizabeth, when her vanity was pampered, 
was very credulous and easily led. She permitted herself to be capti- 
vated. In the midst of some grave discussion or the drawing up of 
some important State paper she would suddenly break off the con- 
versation and talk of the charms of her lover. “Ah!” she cried, “in 
another seven years I shall be an old woman, and Monsieur will then 
be handsomer than ever: at the present moment I may please him, 
but,” she sighed reflectively, “in the future!” Then she would 
anxiously inquire whether the Duke had been told what a pretty 
little foot she had, how white and well rounded was her arm, and 
how both artists and sculptors raved about her beautiful hands—he, 
whose hands were said to be so beautiful, could not, she observed, but 
admire hers. The ambassador gravely assured her that the Duke 
thought himself the most fortunate of men, and was eagerness itself 
to become the possessor of all such charms. 

One of the equerries of the Duke, a Captain Larchant, had 
been sent over to Elizabeth with a dlet-doux from her lover, 
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The Queen read it with much delight, kept it as the most 
cherished of her relics, but declined to reply to it. La Mothe begged 
her to vouchsafe some answer to her anxious suitor. Elizabeth at 
first positively refused ; she was as coy as the shyest of maidens ; 
she should not know what to say, she modestly pleaded; she was sure the 
pen would fall from her fingers if she even tried to write; she had never 
written to any of the princes who had done her the honour of paying 
her court, and other similar excuses. The prayers of La Mothe, how- 
ever, at last prevailed, and the Queen placed in the hands of Larchant 
the following epistle : 

Monseigneur, combien que ma dignité excéde ma personne et que mon royal 
rang me fait douter que mon royaume est plus recherché que moi-méme, si est- 
ce que la réputation que j’ai entendue par mon ambassadeur et aussi par votre 
gentilhomme gue avez congue de quelques gréces miennes, me fait croire que la 
régle de notre affection se tirera par la force de choses plus excellentes qu’oncques 
ai connues en moi résider, et pourtant me fache en pensant que mon insuffisance 
ne pourroit satisfaire 4 une telle opinion que M. de Larchant m’a déclaré que 
déja en avez concue, espérant que vous n’aurez occasion de vous repentir de cet 
honneur que de jour en autre me faites. 

Still the religious question, the more it was considered, the more 
formidable it appeared. The Catholic party, both in France and 
Spain, were strongly opposed to the meditated union, branding 
Elizabeth as a heretic, and stigmatising her conduct in the past 
with the young men she affected as light in the extreme. One 
accusation particularly angered her Majesty, who, like all spinsters 
whose charms are somewhat on the wané, was especially sensitive 
to all personal remarks of a disparaging nature. She had been 
taunted by many an enemy in Edinburgh and Paris with her red 
hair, her freckles, the parrot-like prominence of her nose, her 
angularity of figure, and the rest; and the Queen, sharp in retort, 
had denounced her detractors in all the choicest terms of her fluent 
Tudor vocabulary. The malevolent wits of Paris now added to 
their list of unfounded charges by spreading a report that the flame 
of the Duke of Anjou was lame in one of her legs. Elizabeth, when 
this piece of spite reached her ears, carried to her no doubt by some 
candid friend, was almost hysterical with rage. She sent at once for 
La Mothe. “I know the author of this report,” she cried ; “he is 
a man holding a high position at your court. He has had the 
baseness to declare openly that I have an affection in my leg which 
is incurable, and that it will be a good excuse, when I am once 
married to the Duke of Anjou, to poison me off, so that my husband, 
when a widower, may marry Mary Stuart and become the master of 
this island.” Ia Mothe vowed upon his honour that he had never 
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heard of this miserable story: he was inexpressibly sorry at so 
offensive a calumny being circulated; and begged the Queen to 
give him the name of the slanderer, so that his sovereign might pass 
upon the culprit the punishment he so richly deserved. “The 
moment is not opportune,” replied Elizabeth, “for me to give you 
his name ; but ascertain first whether what I have said is not true ; 
then, if you wish it, I will tell you even more.” The barbed dart 
rankled long in her mind, and it was some time before Elizabeth 
was calm enough to forget the insult. Weeks afterwards she met 
La Mothe, and regretted that he had not been present at the ball 
given by Lord Northampton, as he could then have seen her dance, 
and have been able to assure the Duke of Anjou that there was no 
danger of his being united to a “ cripple,” whatever else she might be. 

The match, however, was not to come off. If the Catholics on 
the Continent were opposed to this mixed marriage, the Protestants 
at home were in their turn equally hostile to it, unless the Duke of 
Anjou consented to the restrictions imposed upon him. These 
conditions Monsieur warmly declined even to consider. He was a 
Catholic, and he would worship as a Catholic, and after no other 
fashion. Elizabeth was equally obstinate, and it now seemed as if 
both parties had had enough of these lingering negotiations, and 
wanted to be rid of each other. The queen-mother was also 
beginning to throw cold water upon the proceedings, since she 
thought she saw a prospect of obtaining a crown for each of her 
sons. The throne of Pédland was vacant, and Catherine preferred 
that her cherished son should succeed to it, rather than lose his 
religion by sharing the English crown ; especially as, if England 
was desirous of a union with France, there still remained the Duke 
of Alencon, the youngest son, to be proposed as the husband of 
Elizabeth. The Queen of England herself was also, with her usual 
fickleness, becoming less and less keen about her suitor; she would 
throw him over as she had the rest. “I am persuaded,” wrote 
Leicester to Walsingham, “ that at the present moment the Queen 
has no inclination for marriage. The religious difficulty is but an 
excuse, and between ourselves she will be well pleased if the 
obstacles already in the way increase rather than diminish.” Yet 
events did not precisely take the turn expected by Elizabeth. 
Fickle, insincere, and unscrupulous, she did not hesitate when it 
suited her suddenly to dismiss a lover, but it was a new experience 
for her in like manner to be abandoned. No one is more sensitive 
to the fangs than the habitual biter. Sir Thomas Smith was 
instructed to demand an audience of the queen-mother, so that the 
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negotiation should be definitely settled. “The only obstacle,” said 
Catherine, thinking all the while of Warsaw, “is as to religion. 
The Duke is so attached to the Catholic faith that he would consider 
himself as damned already if he were not permitted to practise it. 
Upon that point he is decided, for I have no influence over my 
son.” ‘ Would he not be content,” asked Smith, “to hear mass in 
a private chapel?” “The Duke is sé dévot,” replied Catherine, 
“that he attends two or three masses a day, and fasts so rigorously 
as to make himself quite ill; indeed, I wish he were a Huguenot 
rather than thus to compromise his health. The practice of the 
Catholic faith in secret, such as your mistress agrees to sanction, 
would not content him. He is resolved upon professing his faith 
openly with all the ceremonies of the Catholic Church in full 
display—priests in their robes, monks, pilgrimages, relics, and the 
rest.” “It is impossible,” said Smith. ‘“ But your Queen might ask 
the consent of her Parliament to this?” asked Catherine. “It is 
impossible,” again replied Smith. Thereupon the interview ended, 
and negotiation as to the proposed alliance was not resumed. The 
Queen of England was deeply mortified at the result. She had 
wished to impose her conditions upon her lover, and if he refused 
them to give him his congé before a mocking Europe: it was she, 
however, who now had her congé. The Duke not only declined to 
accept her conditions, but imposed his own conditions upon her. 
Should she refuse them, the queen-mother was instructed to say 
that it was useless to proceed any further. For once the tables had 
been turned, and it was the lover who threw over the mistress. The 
self-love of Elizabeth was cruelly hurt. “We are not content,” 
wrote Cecil to Walsingham, “with this business of the Duke of 
Anjou. France has unduly protracted the negotiations, and then 
terminated them not in a friendly spirit towards us. I do not say 
what I think of the discontent evinced by her Majesty upon a subject 
about which it is necessary for us to dissemble, since we cannot now 
afford to make enemies.” 

Still it was the wish of the queen-mother that the crown of 
England should not go out of the Valois family. Catherine 
had engaged to gain the hand of Elizabeth for her eldest son, and 
had failed ; she had then brought forward her cherished second son 
as a claimant, but subsequently had thought it more prudent to 
withdraw his pretensions ; there was yet a third son, the Duke of 
Alengon, and he was now to be advanced to play his lit:le part 
in this comedy of Rejected Addresses. England was in need of 
a stout ally ; the realm was torn by internal divisions between 
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Catholics and Protestants ; Ireland was turbulent ; there was war in 
€cotland ; Spain had been alienated ; a union with France was of 
the gravest necessity—the distress of England was an opportunity 
not to be lost sight of by Catherine de Medici. And yet the queen- 
mother was not sanguine. Her youngest son was very different 
both physically and morally from his brother of Anjou. Far below 
the miidle height in stature, a face devoid of a single feature which 
could give it charm, a complexion like discoloured ivory, the Duke 
of Alencgon was in every respect a pitiable object to be put forward asa 
claimant for the hand of a woman who had never tolerated a suitor 
for one moment unless his personal appearance had been considerably 
in his favour. Nor did the moral character of the Duke compensate, 
as is so often the case, for any lack of physical advantages. Spiteful, 
opinionated, combative, and cleverly mischievous, he was never happy 
unless he was fomenting feuds and throwing the apple of discord 
among every community he affected. “You wish to know what 
manner of man he is,” writes the Venetian ambassador : “ know then 
that his complexion is brownish and marked with the small-pox ; his 
figure is small but well set up ; his hair is black, and curls naturally ; 
he wears it brushed up in front, which makes his face longer than it 
otherwise would be. He affects to be popular, but his promises of 
reform, of which he is lavish, are only used as a mask to conceal 
his unbounded love for turbulence and divisions.” 

Such was the man who was now proposed to fascinate the 
hawked-about Elizabeth. When the match was seriously broached 
by Catherine to her ambassador, La Mothe looked grave. “The 
Queen will think we wish to mock her,” said he, mindful of the 
difference between an Alengon and an Anjou. But when he found 
that Cecil was not so hostile to the suggestion as had been anticipated, 
he agreed to exert his influence to promote the negotiations when 
once they were entered into. Cecil was in favour of Alencon for 
three reasons: he wished an alliance with France ; he considered 
that there would be no difficulty as to the religious question ; 
and Alengon being the third son, there was little chance of his suc- 
ceeding to the throne of France, and thus bringing the two kingdoms 
into collision. The minister availed himself of the first opportunity 
to sound his royal mistress upon the subject. ‘ But he is a mere 
boy,” said Elizabeth ; “he is eighteen, and I am thirty-eight—all the 
difficulties one anticipated with the eldest brother would but be 
increased if I accepted the youngest.” Cecil was silent. “ Pray 
how tall is the Duke?” asked Elizabeth. “ About my height,” replied 
Cecil. “ You mean,” said the Queen snappishly, “as tall as your little 
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grandson.” Catherine de Medici was, however, not to be deterred 
from her ambition in obtaining a crown for each of her three sons 
by any remonstrance which came from so weak a quarter. She knew 
the full value of one of Elizabeth’s noes where her vanity was con- 
cerned. A flattering portrait of the Duke of Alengon was sent to 
London from Paris. Elizabeth showed it to Leicester. ‘“ He is not 
to be compared to the Duke of Anjou,” said she, “ still he is better 
looking than I had been led to believe. The marks of the small-pox, 
too, may disappear with time; but he is too young for me to marry.” 
Montmorency had been despatched by Catherine to plead the cause 
of the Valois boy. “Heis not too young,” said he ; “and how much 
better for one like your Majesty, who is accustomed to command 
and who loves to rule, not to be interfered with! A young husband 
would be the most obedient and docile of princes. There would 
be no dispute as to religious matters. The Duke was no bigot ; he 
would not obtrude his faith, but would be content to practise it quietly 
and without scandal; all his Highness desired was that he might 
find favour in the eyes of her Majesty, and be her accepted suitor.” 
For a whole month Elizabeth contented herself with hesitation and 
evasive replies ; then she said that if her subjects desired it she would 
consider the matter ; finally she ended by avowing to her advisers that 
it was her intention to marry, and dropping her voice said softly to the 
French ambassador that she wished to see the Duke very much. 

No sooner had Alengon been made aware of this request than 
he hastened to make preparations to cross the Channel. A terrible 
event delayed his departure, and nearly crushed his hopes at the 
very outset. 

‘The massacre of St. Bartholomew had taken place, and had filled the 
mind of every Protestant in Europe with horror and indignation. 
Elizabeth dressed herself in deep mourning, received the French am- 
bassador in stern silence, and declared that after such an awful deed she 
would not ally herself with the house of Valois. It was only when she 
had been assured by Sir Thomas Smith that Alencon had been strongly 
opposed to the massacre, that he was friendly to the Huguenots, and 
that the course he had pursued had exposed him to the persecution 
of the French court, that the horror-stricken Queen relented, and 
agreed to reconsider the proposals for the marriage. Maisonfleur, an 
agent of the young Duke, was sent over to England to have an inter. 
view with Elizabeth, and propitiate her in favour of her lover. Aware 
that the physical disadvantages under which Alencgon laboured had 
created a deep impression upon the mind of the Queen, he began his 
mission by toning down the defects in the portrait of his master. | 
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can assure you, madam,” he said, “ your Majesty has formed a wrong 
idea of the Duke. He is about my height, well proportioned, and 
his face scarcely marred by the small-pox. In France, madam, we 
are in the habit of regarding all men who are neither lame nor 
hunch-backed as handsome. We do not consider it necessary for 
a man to be handsome. A woman should be beautiful to please her 
husband, but in a man courage and strength are all that we require.” 
Elizabeth, who was anxious to please her Parliament so as to obtain 
supplies, and who was willing to agree to marry any one, allowed 
herself to be humoured in the matter, and spoke kindly of the lad, 
expressing a wish that he should cross the Channel and pay her a visit. 
Unfortunately the Duke was detained in France by the complications 
which had arisen between Catholics and Protestants, in which he had 
so engaged himself as to be regarded with aversion by his brother, 
Charles the Ninth ; he was also laid aside by a sharp attack of fever. 
Maisonfleur pressed him to come to London, and not to permit any 
obstacle to stand in the way. The Queen was perfectly willing to 
marry him, but if he delayed his departure she would very rightly 
think that he was trifling with her, and desirous of prolonging the ne- 
gotiations. “On vous appelle,” he wrote, “‘on vous invite 4 vous hater, 
6 le plus fortuné prince de la terre, s'il sait bien user de la fortune !” 
Without seeing the Duke, Elizabeth had declared that she would 
never give her consent toa marriage. “If, after having seen him,” said 
the Queen, “I should decline to accept him, I hope he will not be 
offended; but if he takes my refusal as an offence to himself, he 
had better not come.” Months passed, and still the Duke could not 
make out his journey to England. The feud between the two 
religious parties in France, the death of Charles the Ninth, and the 
accession of the Duke of Anjou as Henry III., the aim of Alencon 
to become the sovereign of the Low Countries, plots and counter-plots, 
all interfered with the progress of this marriage of convenience ; and at 
one time it appeared as if the negotiations would fall through, and the 
mutable Elizabeth have to look elsewhere for the husband who was 
always to make her supremely blessed, but who appears invariably to 
have disappointed her hopes. 

Early in the following year the delicate negotiations were resumed 
in downright earnest. There was to be no more dallying in the matter; 
a cordial alliance was to be entered into between England and France ; 
and the marriage, if both the parties were still of the same mind, was no 
longer to be discussed, but to actually take place. Jean de Simier, 
the Master of the Robes to Henry the Third, was despatched to 
London to promote the delicate business, and to smooth over all 
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difficulties. It is seldom advisable in cases of this description, when 
the union of two hearts is about to be effected through a third 
person, that the agent should have it in his power to create invidious 
comparisons between himself and his principal; and the more 
especially where the fair one about to be wooed by proxy is keenly 
susceptible to all the charms of a splendid manhood. Simier was 
one of the handsomest men of his day, the most fascinating and 
polished of courtiers, and one whose donnes fortunes were the envy of 
every gallant in Paris. He had no sooner presented his credentials at 
the English court than the inflammatory Elizabeth became completely 
subjugated by the manners and appearance of the captivating envoy. 
Leicester at once recognised in the charming Simier a formidable 
rival, and hated him accordingly. ‘The Queen took no pains to hide 
the pleasure she derived from the society of the new ambassador ; not 
a day passed without her sending for him; sometimes she would call 
for him in her barge, and they would take the air together on the 
Thames ; she asked his advice on all matters, and it was often not until 
late in the evening that she dismissed him from her apartment. Such 
intimacy naturally did not pass without comment. “M. de Simier 
is no stranger to me,” said Elizabeth when reproached with the levity 
of her conduct, “ but a faithful servant of my future husband, knowing 
all his secrets, and therefore best fitted to advise me and to train me 
for the position I am to occupy.” Under the guidance of the envoy 
the conditions of the marriage proceeded swiftly and smoothly. The 
Queen declared that she would marry the Duke ; and acting upon the 
advice of Simier, Alengon hurried to Boulogne, crossed the Channel, 
and was met at Greenwich by the Queen. The interview between the 
two passed off better than had been expected ; Elizabeth was not dis- 
gusted, and the young man played the lover to perfection. He was 
constantly in her society, and when absent from her wrote letters 
“burning enough,” said one of the envoys at the court, “ to set water 
on fire.” He was lavish of the promises and pledges which courtship 
generally engenders, and the Queen permitted herself to be fascinated. 
He was lodged in the next apartment to hers in the palace, and 
Elizabeth, with her usual disregard of the world’s opinion, behaved 
to him very much as she had behaved to Simier, who, his mission 
now accomplished, had returned to Paris laden with gifts. Mary 
Stuart, well aware of the remarks her sweet cousin had passed 
upon the intimacy between herself and Rizzio, was not slow to 
retaliate. Those who wish to learn what was the opinion Mary 
of Scotland entertained of Elizabeth of England, have only to read 
the letters of the unhappy woman published by Prince Labanoff. 
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They are couched in terms somewhat too plain for this more 
decorous age.! 

And now it seemed as if what had so often been discussed was 
actually to take place, and the Queen of England, the most suscepti- 
ble but at the same time the most variable of spinsters, was about to 
marry. All the objections that had been raised as to money matters 
and as to the religious difficulty had been satisfactorily met, and 
there was nothing to interfere with the completion of the union. 
The Duke took his departure as the accepted suitor of the Queen of 
England, and the only question that had now to be settled was the 
assent of the Queen to the articles of the marriage treaty drawn up 
by Simier. But these, Elizabeth, when it came to the point, could 
not make up her mind to ratify. Her advisers were opposed to 
several of them, and she took advantage of their objections. She 
would not marry, and yet she would not let Alengon go ; she wanted 
both to eat and to have her cake. She wrote affectionately to the Duke, 
she was devoted to him, but still she thought that it was perhaps 
better for them to be friends than that a closer tie should exist be- 
tween them. This Platonic prospect failed to content Alencon ; he 
was an adventurer, he was unpopular in France, it was necessary for 
him to carve out his own future. He wished to marry Elizabeth, 
and to sit on the throne as king-consort of England ; but if he could 
not obtain a crown in England he would do his best to win one in 
the Low Countries. The Queen was informed by the advisers of 
Alengon that she would be allowed two months to consider her 
determination, and if at the expiration of that time she had not 
arrived at any conclusion, the negotiation would be at an end, and 
the Duke at liberty to look elsewhere. The two months passed, and 
Elizabeth, though pressed by Cecil to agree to the match, gave no 
answer, and the matter was considered to have dropped. 

Early in the following year this most hesitating and undecided 
of women expressed a hint that, if Alencgon was still desirous of be- 
coming her husband, she would not say him nay. Marriage seemed 
to be the only solution of the difficulties which surrounded her. 


' Here are two extracts from Labanoff, given by M. de la Ferriére. The first 
relates to Simier. ‘‘Je prends Dieu a témoin,” writes Mary to Elizabeth, “* que 
la comtesse de Shrewsbury m’a dit que vous aviez engagé votre honneur avec un 
étranger, allant le trouver dans la chambre d’une dame, 14 ot vous le baisiez et 
usiez avec lui de privautés déshonnétes, mais aussi lui révéliez les secrets du 
royaume, trahissant vos propres conseillers avec lui.” 

The second relates to the Duke of Alencon: ‘Vous vous étes déportée avec 
lui de la méme dissolution qu’avec Simier; une nuit vous l’avez rencontré a la 
porte de votre chambre, n’ayant que votre seule chemise et votre manteau de 
nuit, et l’avez laissé entrer, et il est demeuré avec vous prés de trois heures.” 
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What with the Low Countries, the state of Scotland, the state of 
Ireland, the Catholic intrigues in her own kingdom, and the 
animosity of Spain towards her, a political alliance with France was 
now an absolute necessity ; but France would enter into no treaty of 
amity without Alencgon being seated as king-consort on the throne 
of England. Again diplomacy busied itself with its negotiations 
and State papers; the war in the Low Countries was to be carried on 
chiefly at the expense of France ; if Spain attacked England, France 
was to interfere ; England, however, was to send certain troops and 
supplies into Flanders. These preliminaries arranged, Alengon 
again came to London. He was lodged at Whitehall, but after- 
wards had apartments assigned to him at Greenwich, where the 
Queen then was. The closest intimacy again ensued between 
the two; the warmest of love-letters passed between them, though 
the couple saw each other daily, and every morning Elizabeth 
came into the young man’s room to give him with her own fair 
hands a bason of soup. On the day of the anniversary of her 
coronation she was walking with the Duke arm-in-arm along the 
corridors of the palace. The French ambassador was announced, 
and craved an audience. As soon as he appeared Elizabeth stepped 
forward and said with a smile to him, ‘You can write to your 
master that the duke will be my husband.” Then taking a ring from 
her finger, she placed it on the hand of the Duke, and turning to her 
maids of honour said, “ I have a husband ; you all of you can follow 
my example if you like.” After this declaration it seemed impossi- 
ble that the marriage ceremony could be long deferred. Elizabeth 
had given excuse after excuse for not fixing the day when the Duke 
was to be made the happiest of men ; now it was her health, then it 
was the state of Europe, and then it was the opposition of her sub- 
jects; until there seemed good ground for the fears entertained by 
Simier. “ Je ne croirai au mariage,” he said, “ que lorsque les draps 
seront levés, les flambeaux éteints et mon maitre dans le lit.” But 
after this open acknowledgment of the man who was to be her hus- 
band, further excuse and hesitation seemed impossible. Yet the 
very morning after this announcement this hysterical spinster came 
into the Duke’s room and declared that it could not be; she had 
passed the night in tears ; three more nights of such misery, she said, 
and she would be a dead woman—indeed, she could not marry. 
The Duke threw the ring on the floor, cursing the fickleness of the 
whole sex, and vowed that he would at once take his departure. 
But Elizabeth, who would not marry him, did not think it beneath 
herself to put her arms around his neck, to kiss him and caress 
him, and to implore him not to go. The Duke, thus petitioned, 
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consented to remain for a time. And for a time Alengon passed 
his days now in the hope and then in the despair common to the 
lover who is not accepted and yet not dismissed. The Queen 
flirted with him, smiled upon him, and presents still continued to be 
exchanged between the two. One morning whilst sitting with the 
Duke hand in hand, Elizabeth in her softest tones said she could 
never marry a Papist. Hereupon Alengon with the most charming 
impartiality offered to turn Protestant. Alas! sighed the Queen, she 
did not feel towards him as she had once felt. The Duke now lost his 
temper, and reminded her of all he had gone through, what anguish 
of mind he had suffered, how he had lost the good opinion of the 
Catholic world ; how deeply he loved her, and how he would rather die 
with her than quit England—indeed, he swore he would not quit 
England. “It is very ill of you,” said the Queen, “ to threaten an 
‘old woman in her own kingdom; you are mad, and talk like a 
madman.” The Duke wept, and Elizabeth sat by his side alternately 
wiping his tears away with her handkerchief and caressing him as of old. 

The state of affairs on the Continent now called upon Alengon to 
quit London hastily for Flanders. Spain had been victorious in 
the Low Countries, and the Flemings, who looked upon Alencon, 
now idling his time in England, as their protector, implored the aid 
of the Duke, offering him the ducal crown he had so long coveted. 
Alengon was tempted by the bait ; between two stools he might fall ; 
better the Low Countries as a certainty than England as an uncer- 
tainty. Elizabeth, now only too anxious to get him out of the 
kingdom, offered to help him with her fleet and forces, and accompanied 
him on his road to Canterbury. There she took leave of him, pro- 
mising in spite of the past that on his return she would still marry 
him. She was, however, not to be accorded another opportunity for 
trifling with her victim. At Chateau Thierry the Duke fell ill ofa 
fever, and rapidly succumbed to its influence. He died June 11, 
1584. Shortly before his death he drew up his will ; no mention is 
made of the name of the Queen of England. Upon hearing of the 
loss of the man to whom she had promised herself only to repudiate 
her promise, and then to promise herself again, Elizabeth thus wrote 
to Catherine de Medici :— 

** Madam, your sorrow cannot exceed mine, even though you are his mother ; 
for you there still remains another son, but for me there is no consolation save 
that which death can offer. Madam, if you could but look into my heart, there you 
would see the picture of a body without a soul. But I will not trouble you more 
with my griefs, since you yourself have enough of your own.” 

The mourning which Elizabeth wore on the day of the funeral 
of the Duke of Alengon had been sent over from Paris by Catherine 
de Medici. ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 





HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HERE are many who find a difficulty in understanding how the 
philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer is related to the Dar- 
winian theories of biological evolution. Many, indeed, seem to find 
difficulty in recognising at all the nature of the teachings of Mr. 
Spencer, and especially in determining the position which they hold 
in modern thought. Some appear to imagine that his views are 
entirely sociological, others suppose that they involve simply an 
extension of the Darwinian doctrine to the universe at large, while 
yet others (as I have repeatedly noticed in converse with those whom 
I have met during my lecturing tours in this country, America, and 
Australasia) appear to regard Mr. Spencer as chief among the oppo- 
nents of religion. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that all these views are 
erroneous; yet, knowing as I do how few there are who have formed 
any just conception of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy—especially in this 
country (for he is much better understood and appreciated on the 
other side of the Atlantic)—I have seen, somewhat gladly, that.certain 
very unfair treatment in “ Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College,” by 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Mozley, has led to the publication by Mr. Spencer 
of a succinct statement of the cardinal principles involved in the 
successive works which Mr. Spencer has published. The statement 
is a mere summary, technically, and in some places rather obscurely, 
worded, but it is of great value as showing not only what Mr. 
Spencer has actually taught, but what it has been his special purpose 
to teach. I propose now to translate the successive items of this 
statement into more familiar language (in each case giving Mr. 
Spencer’s actual words in the first instance). As, however, the 
significance of a statement of this kind must always in part depend 
on the circumstances which elicited it, I deem it well briefly to 
sketch the matter at issue between Mr. Spencer and the Rev. Mr. 
Mozley. I do this the more willingly, that, as the former remarks, 
“serious injustice is apt to be done by the publication of reminis- 
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cences which concern others than the writer of them; and widely 
diffused as is Mr. Mozley’s interesting work, his statement will be 
read and accepted by thousands who will never see ‘ Mr. Spencer's 
Rectification.’” It appears to me that good service will be done 
to the cause of justice by helping to spread this rectification as widely 
as possible. 

The passage which has called forth Mr. Spencer’s rectification 
runs as follows: “I have indulged,” says Mr. Mozley, “from my 
boyhood in a Darwinian dream of moral philosophy, derived in the 
first instance from one of my early instructors. This was Mr. George 
Spencer, (honorary) secretary of the Derby Philosophical Association, 
founded by Dr. Darwin,' and father of Mr. Herbert Spencer. My 
dream had a certain family resemblance to the ‘ system of philosophy’ 
bearing that writers name. There was an important and saving 
difference between the two systems, between that which never saw 
the light, and perished before it was born, without even coming to 
wither like grass on the housetops, and that other imposing system 
which occupies several yards of shelf in most public libraries. The 
latter makes the world of life, as we see and take part in it, the 
present outcome of a continual outcoming from atoms, lichens, and 
vegetables, bound by the necessities of existence to mutual relations, 
up to or down to brutes, savages, ladies, and gentlemen, inheriting 
various opinions, maxims, and superstitions. The brother and elder 
ph tosophy, for such it was, that is mine, saved itself from birth by its 
palpable inconsistency, for it retained a Divine original, and some 
other incongruous elements. In particular, instead of rating the 
patriarchal stage hardly above the brute, it assigned to that state of 
society a heavenly source, and described it as rather a model for 
English country gentlemen, that is, upon the whole, and with certain 
reservations.” 

It will be tolerably obvious that in this passage there is something 
more than Mr. Spencer—proceeding in his calm way by inquiring 
rather what others found in it than what he found himself—notes as 
its purport. It leaves the impression, he says, that the doctrines set 
forth in the system of Synthetic Philosophy, as well as those which 
Mr. Mozley entertained in his early days, were in some way derived 
from the elder Spencer. ‘True, but it leaves also the impression that 
although the “ brother and elder philosophy had been thus derived,” 


' It was ‘more than a dozen years,’? Mr. Spencer remarks, ‘‘after Dr. 
Darwin’s death in 1802, when my father became honorary secretary. I believe 
my father (who was twelve years old when Dr. Darwin died) never saw him, and, 
so far as I know, knew nothing of his ideas.” 
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it owed to Mr. Mozley whatever development it received ; he speaks 
of it plainly as the “philosophy that is mine.” It conveys very 
clearly (and also very cleverly) the idea that in Mr. Mozley’s 
opinion the elder philosophy was altogether the nobler and better 
of the twain, however obvious it may be to sounder judgments that 
that opinion is altogether erroneous. And then, by saying that even 
this elder and better philosophy was so palpably unsound that its 
failure before birth saved it from its due fate, it leaves us clearly to 
understand what a great misfortune in Mr. Mozley’s eyes has been 
the birth, growth, and development of the younger and inferior 
brother. That these palpable sneers (not to say these gross insults) 
escaped an attention so keen as Mr. Spencer’s 1 do not suppose. It 
is evident, however, that he very justly regarded them as unworthy 
of notice—they are, in fact, of the class of innuendoes which may 
properly be described as womanish (observe, I do not say woman- 
like). Mr. Spencer directs his whole attention to meet Mr. Mozley’s 
implication that during the last five-and-twenty years he has been 
allowing himself to be credited with ideas which are not his own. 
“Since this is entirely untrue,” he says, “I cannot be expected to let 
it pass unnoticed ; if I do I tacitly countenance an error, and tacitly 
admit an act by no means creditable to me.” 

He then tells us, in admirably selected terms, just how far he 
believes himself to be indebted to his father. His indebtedness was 
general, he says, not special—and indebtedness for habits of thought 
encouraged rather than for ideas communicated. “I distinctly 
trace to him an ingrained tendency to inquire for causes—causes, I 
mean, of the physical class.” And here, let me note in passing, is the 
great lesson which modern science is ever inculcating. It is here 
that science influences mental and moral culture most palpably. 
There is no more valuable safeguard against superstitions ofall orders, 
from those which affect the whole conduct of life, the whole character, 
down to the paltry superstitions which relate to such matters as help- 
ing to salt, walking under ladders, and so forth, than the inquiry always 
forcauses. Breaking a mirror means seven years of sorrow, says the 
ignorant believer in foolish fancies of the sort : In what way ? through 
what relation of cause and effect? comes the question of common 
sense, and the notion is at once seen to be an absurdity. If I commit 
such and such offences, says the believer in a higher form of super- 
stition, I shall be punished ; science asks how and why, and in the 
answer finds the real reason for the moral law. Science finds that 
offences against right and justice bring always their punishment with 
them, and shows cause why ; establishing thus a sounder and nobler 
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morality than any founded on the merely superstitious fear that some 
unexplained punishment will fall on us for wrong doing. 

The elder Spencer says, his son was “far from having himself 
abandoned supernaturalism, yet the bias towards naturalism was 
strong in him, and was I doubt not communicated (though rather by 
example than by precept) to others he taught, as it was to me. But 
while admitting, and indeed asserting, that the tendency towards 


naturalistic interpretation of things was fostered in me by him, as 


probably also in Mr. Mozley, yet I am not aware that any of those 
results of naturalistic interpretation distinctive of my works are 
traceable to him.” 

What is specially noticeable about this part of Mr. Spencer’s com- 
munication to the Atheneum, as bearing on the nature of the Spen- 
cerian philosophy, is, that he shows Mr. Mozley’s statement to be 
necessarily erroneous. ‘The cardinal ideas discussed throughout the 
series of volumes published by Mr. Spencer were necessarily of much 
later origin than the period to which Mr. Mozley’s account refers. 
The great generalisation respecting the correlation and equivalence 
of the physical forces had not as yet been even thought of. This 
doctrine and others which are absolutely indispensable elements of 
the general theory of evolution, were not heard of for years after the 
time mentioned by Mr. Mozley, so that, unless his statement be 
regarded as simply untrue, it is manifest that he has (even now, 
when Mr. Spencer’s views have long been before the public) no 
adequate conception even of the general doctrines of evolution as 
formulated in our time, far less of those special doctrines with which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s name is identified. 

Nay, it will be manifest to all who have carefully studied Mr. 
Spencer’s own writings, that he himself had not adopted the views 
now forming the Spencerian philosophy until long after his father’s 
death. “In the earliest of them,” he says, “ ‘ Letters on the pro- 
per Sphere of Government,’ published in 1842, and republished as a 
pamphlet in 1844, the only point of community in the general 
doctrine of evolution, is a belief in the modifiability of human 
nature through adaptation to conditions (which I held as a corollary 
from the theory of Lamarck), and a consequent belief in human 
progression. In the second and more important one, ‘ Social Statics,’ 
published in 1850, the same general ideas are to be seen, worked 
out more elaborately in their literal and political consequences. 
Only in an essay published in 1852 would the inquirer note for 
the first time a passing reference to the increase of heterogeneity as 
a trait of development, and a first recognition of this trait as seen 
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in other orders of phenomena than those displayed by individual 
organisms. Onwards through essays published in several following 
years, he would observe further extensions in the alleged range of 
this law, until, in 1855, in the ‘Principles of Psychology,’ it begins 
to take an important position, joined with the additional law of in- 
tegration, afterwards to be similarly extended. Not until 1857, in 
two essays then published, would he find a statement, relatively 
crude in form, of the law of evolution, set forth as holding through- 
out all orders of phenomena, and joined with it the statement of 
certain universal physical principles which necessitate its univer- 
sality. And only in 1861 would he come to an expression of the 
law approximating in definiteness to that final one reached in 1867.” 
This, of course, conclusively disposes of the implication in Mr. 
Mozley’s statement ; for, were this true, the earlier writings would 
have contained traces of the doctrines set forth in the later ones. 

So much premised, we are prepared to examine Mr. Spencer's 
summary of the cardinal principles developed in his successive 
works. So far as the refuting of Mr. Mozley’s unfair implication is 
concerned, nothing more could be needed ; but Mr. Spencer thought 
it might be well to enable the reverend gentleman who had some- 
what rashly attacked him, to compare the propositions of “the 
younger philosophy ” with that which, because—by his own account— 
it was unborn at an earlier date, Mr. Mozley has called “ the elder.” 
The summary was written out some twelve years ago, for an American 
friend. Let us take the propositions sertatim. 

1. Throughout the universe in general afd in detail, there ts an 
unceasing redistribution of matter and motion, 

This statement scarcely needs explanation. It means simply that 
the arrangement of matter in space, whether we consider large 
masses or small, is ever varying, and that the movements among the 
different portions of matter, large as well as great, are constantly 
changing in rate and in direction. In the way of illustration we have 
a wide field for selection. Amid stellar space stars or suns are 
rushing hither and thither with motions varying according to the 
attractions at work in various parts of each star’s course. We see 
that in vaporous matter, or widely distributed cosmical dust, similar 
motions are continually taking place. The expansive tendencies of 
gaseous matter are found to be due to the rush of minute molecules 
in all directions. So that, in the universe of matter as revealed to 
the astronomer, the same general laws affect the suns which people 
space, the largest discrete masses we know of, and the molecules 
which form the intimate substance of gaseous matter, bodies so minute 
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as to lie hopelessly beyond the range of any conceivable increase of 
microscopic power. In organic matter the same law holds. All the 
physical processes which are most obvious and familiar, all those 
which form the subject of the most recondite scientific research, are in 
reality illustrations of the constant redistribution of matter and motion. 

2. This redistribution constitutes evolution where there is a predomi- 
nant integration of matter and dissipation of motion, and constitutes 
dissolution where there is a predominant absorption of motion and disin- 
tegration of matter. 

Unfortunately the words in this statement are not altogether well 
chosen or used in their strictly correct sense—evolution is set against 
dissolution as if the two were contrasted processes, whereas dissolu- 
tion is a form of evolution. Moreover, the word ‘ integration ’ is not 
commonly understood, whether in its technical sense (which is almost 
purely mathematical) or in ordinary language, in the sense in which 
it is here used. It is rather understood ordinarily to mean the re- 
storation of that which had been made imperfect, than as the con- 
verse of disintegration.! “ Absorption” also is here used by Mr. 
Spencer to mean what might rather be described as “ assumption.” 
The statement may be thus translated into ordinary language :— 

This constant change in the distribution of matter and motion, 
results in some cases in the aggregation into one whole, of portions of 
matter which before had been apart from each other, the motions of these 
several portions sz/er se coming to an end, or greatly diminishing, as 
they thus gather into a single mass. In such cases we have the forma- 
tion of new masses. In other cases portions of matter which had 
been aggregated intoa single mass are separated from each other, and 
begin to move freely z#ter se. In such cases we have the dissolution 
of the masses thus separated into their component parts. 

We may select our first illustrations of these converse processes 
from the celestial spaces, though so far as is yet known these tell us 
of few cases of dissolution or dissipation, nearly all the processes 
actually observable being instances of aggregation or of the formation 
of new masses. We know that in the solar system there are multitu- 
dinous systems of meteoric bodies—and we know further that our 
own earth gathers in many millions of these bodies in each year. 
The same is doubtless true of the moon, Venus, Mars, and other 
planets. It must be true in yet greater degree of the sun. Every 
fall of a meteor is a process of aggregation. When a meteor falls on 


' This also is the sense in which the Romans used the word integratio. Thus 
the familiar saying of Terence, Amantium ire amoris integratio est, is properly 
translated, ‘‘ The quarrels of lovers are the renewing of love.” 
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the earth a new mass is formed out of the two—the earth and the 
meteor—which had before existed apart. On the other hand, it has 
been thought possible, some think it has been froved, that meteors 
were originally projected from the sun or planets-—if so, every such 
case was an illustration of the process of segregation ; masses which 
had before formed a single mass, and had shared the same motions 
in reference to other masses, being thrown apart to move thenceforth 
for a longer or a shorter period of time (in some cases for ever) inde- 
pendently of each other. If Mr. George Darwin’s views are correct, 
and our moon was at any time separated either in a single mass, or, 
as I think more probable, a ring of small masses, from the carth, that 
was a process of dissolution, or, rather, segregation. So also with the 
other satellite systems, and with the rings of Saturn, if they were really 
formed in the way suggested. In the latter case these rings illustrate 
at the same time both processes ; for while they were on this hypo- 
thesis expelled from Saturn and so illustrate segregation, their com- 
ponent small masses are gathering together to form hereafter a single 
moon, or it may be two or three moons, and thus illustrate aggregation. 

But to show the generality which characterises Mr. Spencer’s 
theories we may here take an illustration of a quite different character. 
In the growth of a nation out of tribal races which had been pur- 
suing each a separate existence, nomadically traversing a continent 
before they settled down to occupy a country, we have a process of 
aggregation ; in the growth of colonies formed out of groups of per- 
sons who have left their country at different times and with diverse 
aims and purposes, we have also a process of aggregation in one 
aspect, for these colonies are formed by the aggregation of groups 
before moving apart ; but in a wider aspect we have segregation, 
each colony being separated by the removal of parts from what had 
before been one whole nation. Where a colony is formed of groups 
from several nations there is, in reference to the colony, a predomi- 
nant aggregation of matter and dissipation of motion ; where one 
nation forms several colonies there is, in reference to the nation, a 
predominant segregation of matter, and assumption of motion. 

But, in fact, as these processes take place throughout the universe 
in general and in detail, we might select our illustrations from a 
thousand different sources ; we might view matters on a very large 
scale or on a very small scale, or on a scale having any position 
between these extremes. 

The third and fourth statements of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy run 
thus :-— 

3. Evolution is simple when the process of integration, or the 
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formation of a coherent aggregate, proceeds uncomplicated by other pro- 
COSSeS. 

4. Evolution is compound when, along with this primary change 
Jrom an incoherent to a coherent state, there go on secondary changes due 
to differences in the circumstances of the different parts of the aggregate. 

The explanation of 2 leaves little to be explained here. The 
reader must note carefully, however, that the word evolution here 
has that limited and incorrect sense in which it has already been 
used in statement 2. It means here the process of formation of a 
coherent aggregate out of matter which had before been scattered 
more or less sparsely. Probably no illustration can be given from 
nature of an absolutely simple process of aggregation, any more than 
illustrations can be given from nature of perfectly straight lines, 
circles, ellipses, and so forth. The philosopher may speak of simple 
evolution and define it, just as the Newtonian may speak of motion 
in a circle around a central attracting mass, but as a matter of fact 
no such evolution can take place. In every instance of change from 
an incoherent to a coherent state, that is, from the condition of 
matter more or less scattered to matter forming a single aggregate, 
changes arising from the different circumstances of the different 
portions of aggregating matter must in every case occur. From the 
nebulous mass aggregating into a system of suns, down to the aggrega- 
tion of the minutest drop or vesicle of fluid from vapour, or even in 
all probability down to the formation of molecules out of atoms (only 
no one knows what atoms or molecules in reality are), there must be 
varieties of condition in the forming mass causing differences of 
constitution in the mass formed ; at any rate, I find myself unable, 
after long study, to think of any case in which an absolutely uniform 
process of aggregation takes place or can ever be conceived to take 
place. Of compound processes, of course, the illustrations are 
endless. ‘Those we have already considered will serve as well as 
any others. Every process of formation, or of what Mr. Spencer 
here understands by the word evolution, must of necessity be varied 
in different parts of the forming aggregation by varieties in the 
conditions under which the formative process is applied to different 
parts of the aggregating material. Whether it be a stellar system 
forming out of star mist, or a solar system out of meteoric and cometic 
matter, or a single sun or other celestial body out of multitudinous 
bodies before discrete,—or, again, whether the aggregation is utterly 
unlike any studied by the astronomer, as the aggregation of a nation 
out of many races, or the formation of a society of any sort from 
scattered and before unassociated individuals, or the growth of an 
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animal by the slow building together of material particles drawn 
from many sources, or the development of a race of mnie by any 
process of evolution : in every case, the various parts d: f the aggregate 
must differ inter se, because of the varying conditions under which 
they are severally formed. 

5. Zhese secondary changes constitute a transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous—a transformation which, like the 
Jirst, is exhibited in the universe as a whole and in all (or nearly all) 
its details; in the ageregate of stars and nebula, in the planetary 
system; in the earth as an inorganic mass ; in each organism, vegetal 
or animal (Von Baer’s law otherwise expressed); in the aggregate of 
organisms throughout geologic time; in the mind; in soctety; in al! 
products of social activity. 

This amounts to the statement that processes of aggregation, 
affected as they are by varieties of condition, result in variety of 
structure. I venture to object to the statement that the homoge- 
neous is transformed into the heterogeneous, because it implies that 
homogeneity can for a time (however brief) exist. This is contrary 
to experience. The process which actually takes place is a trans- 
formation from the less heterogeneous to the more heterogeneous, 
the strengthening and stronger marking of varieties of structure 
which began with the very beginning of the forming aggregation. 
Absolute uniformity never has existed or can exist in any part of the 
universe, large or great, any more than any absolute physical entity 
can exist which answers to the geometrical definition of a straight 
line. But the importance of the proposition before us is not modi- 
fied by this necessary change. It remains true that, in the processes 
by which coherent aggregates of any sort whatever, and on whatever 
scale, are formed out of materials before separate and discrete, 
varieties which began at the very outset of the process become more 
and more marked as the process continues. 

As an illustration, consider the formation of the solar system. 
We need not trouble ourselves to decide between the various theories 
which have been formed as to the actual way in which the solar 
system came into existence. Suffice it that whether the system was 
formed by the contraction of a mighty mass of nebulous matter, or 
by the aggregation of meteoric matter, the circumstances under which 
the planetary scheme came into existence were originally such that the 
growth of some—as of Jupiter and Saturn—was encouraged, while 
others, like Mars, Mercury, and the asteroids, acquired bulk and sub- 
stance with difficulty. From the beginning the former planets were 
doubtless the larger ; and as time went on, their absolute, and probably 
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their relative, superiority increased, until at length they came to 
occupy theit Present position ; that is, to use the technical language 
which seenis “unfortunately coming into vogue in this subject, they 
became differentiated from the minor planets by their marked supe- 
riority in bulk and mass. 

The law thus recognised prevails everywhere throughout the 
universe, in general as in detail. It is the physical form of the law, 
‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have.’ Thus, in the case just 
considered, to the planets which had large bulk and mass, greater 
bulk and mass were given, while those which were smaller, lost, 
through the relative slowness of their growth, even that position which 
originally no doubt they seemed to have as members of a family of 
bodies not altogether unlike, and fell into a different and (so far 
as age is concerned) an inferior class. It is the same in all cases of 
systematic evolution. We are thus led to the law indicated in Mr. 
Spencer’s next statement, the wording of which, like that of some which 
follows, is not altogether calculated to invite the attention of the 
unscientific reader, though the subject matters of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy are such that all should understand its general purport. 

6. The process of integration, acting locally as well as generally, 
combines with the process of differentiation, to render the change 
described in 5, not simply one from homogeneity to heterogencity, but from 
an indefinite homogeneity to a definite heterogeneity; and this trait of 
increasing definiteness, which accompanies the trait of increasing hetero- 
geneity, is, like it, exhibited in the totality of things, and in all its 
divisions and subdivisions, down to the minutest. 

In plain English this might be expressed somewhat as follows :— 

When a whole is forming, the various parts not only differ because 
they are formed under different conditions, but because the formative 
process itself (acting in the various parts as well as in the forming 
mass or system as a whole) tends to produce different results in 
different parts. Thus not only is the product varied in character 
in its different parts, but the differences are definite. There is not 
an indefinite gradation from one form to another, but distinct steps of 
gradation, so to speak,—and this is recognised throughout the universe, 
regarded as a whole, and in all its parts, and in all the parts of these 
parts, down to the minutest subdivisions. 

For instance, in the solar system, the formation of a single system 
out of indefinitely distributed and moving matter, led to the forma- 
tion of a central mass, and of bodies travelling around that mass, 
distinctly unlike it in character. Among the bodies thus travelling 
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the formative process, acting diversely in different parts, and having 
varied quantities of matter and rates of motion to deal with, formed 
diverse families of bodies, the great planets in one group, the minor 
planets in another, the asteroids in a third—all definitely distin- 
guished from each other. In biological evolution definite variations, 
taking their origin at first in minute differences of condition, 
surroundings, and so forth, separate the various races, animal and 
vegetable: in each race the various genera become similarly distinct, 
while individual members of the same genus are also distinguished one 
from the other by peculiarities arising from the different constitutions 
under which each is formed. The same again is seen in the formation 
of distinct nations from among the various tribes and races of men, 
the characteristics which distinguish nation from nation becoming 
more and more marked as the nations gradually gather coherence, and 
what may be called national individuality. Within one and the 
same nation class distinctions arise and become more marked 
with the progress of time. Within each class minor distinctions 
come into existence, and separate sub-class from sub-class more and 
more definitely. Still smaller subdivisions are formed, which in turn 
become more and more characteristically distinguished one from 
the other, till we reach the family, and finally the individual members 
of the family,—the limits of subdivision in this direction. And so 
in every possible case, under all conceivable conditions, on the large 
scale as on the small, the law holds,—-aggregation is inevitably accom- 
panied by the appearance of varieties of condition, quality, &c., in 
the parts of the aggregating mass, and, as aggregation proceeds, these 
varieties become more and more marked. 

7. Along with this redistribution of the matter composing any 
evolving aggregate there goes on a redistribution “of the retained motion 
of its components in relation to one another; this also becomes, step by 
step, more definitely heterogeneous. 

As the aggregate is gradually formed, the motion of the matter 
forming the aggregate is gradually dissipated, as when masses which 
had been travelling freely around the sun or a planet are one by 
one brought to rest on the surface of the body whose mass they 
thus help to build up. But the motion is not altogether lost. It 
may, as in the case just considered, result in motion affecting the 
formed mass as a whole—the rotation in this case of a sun ora 
planet. It may result in systematic movement within the scheme 
or system thus formed, as in the movements of the planets within 
the solar system, or of satellites within a system circulating round 


a planet. But in the Spencerian philosophy mation is used in a 
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wider sense. Thus the formation or evolution of a race of animals 
involves a dissipation of motion,—the tendency to irregular changes 
being resolved into systematic variation,—freedom to vary in any 
direction, merging gradually into the tendency to change only in 
specific directions and according to uniform law. So with other 
cases, even less like mere physical processes of aggregation, as we 
see in national, municipal, and social groupings. The law for each 
aggregate becomes more and more definite for each as time passes, 
precisely as the aggregates themselves become so. 

We now come to statements belonging to the @ Ariori aspect of 
the subject. It is evident that the only way in which we can 
conceive an utter absence of all tendency to the redistribution of 
matter and motion is by conceiving perfect uniformity throughout 
the entire universe : then and then only would all matter be related 
to all other matter in a manner absolutely indifferent, so that there 
would be no tendency either to aggregation or to any change in 
motions already existing, or to the state of absolute rest (if such were 
the condition of the primary and absolutely uniform universe thus 
conceived). ‘Thus we have, next, the statements that— 

8. Jn the absence of a homogeneity that is infinite and absolute, the 
redistribution, of which evolution [formation of aggregates] 7s one 
phase, is inevitable. The causes which necessitate it are,— 

9. The instability of the homogeneous, which is consequent upon the 
different exposures of the different parts of any limited aggregate to inct- 
dent forces. The transformations hence resulting are complicated by,— 

10. Zhe multiplication of effects. Every mass and part of a mass 
on which a ferce falls, subdivides and differentiates that force, which 
thereupon proceeds to work a variety of changes ; and each of these 
becomes the parent of similarly multiplying changes, the multiplication 
of them becoming greater in proportion as the aggregate becomes more 
heterogeneous. 

It will be observed that Mr. Spencer, in statement 8, recognises 
that only infinite and absolute uniformity could produce absolute 
stability. It appears to me that the same condition is required 
in order that evolution should be simple. For wherever, in the 
neighbourhood of any forming mass, or at whatever distance from 
it, there is a want of uniformity, the circumstances are not such that 
simple evolution can result ; and we can imagine no circumstances 
in which, however remote might be the region where absolute 
uniformity ceased, the effect of such homogeneity would not in the 
long run be felt, resulting in what Mr. Spencer has described as 
compound evolution. 
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In statement 9 Mr. Spencer points out that uniformity in itself 
is essentially unstable. That which is uniform in_ structure 
inevitably tends to become diverse in structure when it is exposed 
to diverse conditions. The slightest breath of air will ripple the 
surface of level water, while powerless to affect the onward course of 
awave. It isso throughout nature. Opposing forces may result in 
a condition of stable equilibrium ; absolutely uniform conditions are, 
of their very nature, unstable. 

In like manner, statement 1o needs little explanation and no 
proof. It is evident that in every process of evolution the various 
forces which produce various effects must be infinitely varied in 
their operation, according to the condition of the various parts of 
the aggregating whole. With every variation of their effects, the 
condition of that aggregating whole varies further. ‘The variations 
thus arising may be cumulative in some parts or self-correcting in 
others, whence come into existence regions of greater variety and 
regions tending to such uniformity as results from counterpoised 
variations. ‘Thus the aggregate becomes more and more varied in 
detail as well as in general—these sub-regions, so to speak, of 
uniformity dividing off regions of diversity. We may again use as 
an illustration the effect of winds upon the sea. The surface which 
had been uniform becomes uneven under the diverse action of the 
wind on various parts. Afterwards the wind, as it falls on the waves 
which traverse the water’s surface, is modified in direction by their 
resistance, and, being deflected in various ways, falls yet more 
diversely than before on the different parts of the water-surface : 
hence arises another kind of diversity, a minor order of varieties, 
which varieties in turn produce other and yet smaller forms of variety, 
—the number of changes thus resulting being continually greater and 
greater as the surface becomes more and more disturbed. 

We might find illustations of this law in. the star depths, in the 
formation of a planetary system, in the shaping of such a world as 
our own earth. But we have illustrations more immediately inter- 
esting in relation to the general doctrine of evolution. What 
Darwin defines as the complex relations of animals and plants to each 
other in the struggle for existence affords an admirable illustration of 
the diversity of effects resulting from the inter-relation of varied action 
and varied condition in that which is acted upon. Consider, for 
instance, the following passage in the “ Origin of Species” :—* In 
several parts of the world insects determine the existence of cattle : 
perhaps Paraguay offers the most curious instance of this ; for here 
neither cattle nor horses nor dogs have ever run wild, though they 
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swarm northward and southward in a feral state; and Azara and 

Reugger have shown that this is caused by the greater number in 

Paraguay of a certain fly, which lays its eggs in the navels of these 

animals when first born. ‘lhe increase of these flies, numerous as 

they are, must be habitually checked by some means, probably by 

other parasite insects. Hence, if certain insectivorous birds do de- 
crease in Paraguay, the parasite insects would probably increase, and 

this would lessen the number of the navel-frequenting flies,—then 

the cattle and horses would become feral, and this would certainly 

greatly alter (as, indeed, I have observed in parts of South America) 

the vegetation ; this again would largely affect the insects ; and this, 

the insectivorous birds, and so onwards in ever-increasing circles of 

complexity. Not that under nature the relations will ever be as 

simple as this. Battle within battle must be continually recurring 

with varying success ; and yet, in the long run, the forces are so 

nicely balanced that the face of nature remains for long periods of 
time uniform” [that is, with such uniformity as results from omnipre- 

sent variety], though assuredly “the merest trifle would give the vic- 

tory to one organic being over another.” 

We are led directly to recognise among the causes of increasing 
variety :— 

11. Segregation, whichis a process tending ever to separate un- 
like units, and to bring together like units—so serving continually to 
sharpen, or make definite, differentiation otherwise caused. 

As the result of these processes, a balancing of the forces at work 
arises from the matter worked on assuming those conditions which 
best favour their existence. The waves on our illustrative sea came 
to have just dimensions and just periods of oscillation on the greater 
scale, and they in turn are traversed by minor waves, and these by 
wavelets, and these in turn by ripples, harmonising with the winds 
and the variations of the winds which originally produced them. Thus, 
passing from the illustration to the processes of evolution illustrated— 

12. Eguilibration is the final result of these transformations which 
an evolving aggregate undergoes. The changes go on until there ts 
reached an equilibrium between the forces which all parts of the aggre- 
gate are exposed to, and the forces these parts oppose to them. Equili- 
bration may pass through a transition stage of balanced motions (as in 
a@ planetary system), or of balanced functions (as in a living body), on the 
way to ultimate equilibrium, but the state of rest in inorganic bodies, 
or death in organic bodies, is the necessary limit of the changes con- 
stituting evolution. 

This tendency to uniformity, really arising as a result of the con- 
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stant subdivision and multiplication of diversities, is seen on the largest 
scale (known to us) in the generally recognised tendency of this uni- 
verse of ours to that condition of uniform temperature which would 
constitute its death, and on the smallest scale, in the natural death of 
animals and plants or of parts of these. Our sun is a/ive so long as, 
being of a higher temperature, he communicates heat to what lies 
around him ; the stellar system is alive so long as some of its con- 
stituent parts are at higher levels of energy than the rest—just 
as a sea is active when the various parts of its surface are at different 
levels. The animal body is alive so long as the diverse energies of 
its various parts result in the processes of circulation and respiration. 
With uniformity resulting from the subdivision and distribution 
of energy comes death. But after death come processes akin to 
renewed life ; though no longer the same life. 

13. Dissolution ts the counter-change which sooner or later every 
evolved aggregate undergoes. Remaining exposed to surrounding forces 
that are unequilibrated, each aggregate is ever liable to be dissipated by the 
increase, gradual or sudden, of its contained motion ; and its dissipation, 
quickly undergone by bodies lately animate, and slowly undergone by 
inanimate masses, remains to be undergone at an indefinitely remote 
pericd by each planetary and stellar mass, which since an indefinitely 
distant period in the past has been slowly cooling ; the cycle of its trans- 
Sormation being complete. 

We can of course only infer from analogy that the heavenly 
bodies and systems of bodies after the equilibration of their energies 
with their surroundings,-—after, for instance, each sun has exhausted 
its superior heat, and therefore no longer ceases to part with heat to 
surrounding matter,—will undergo a process of dissolution, thus com 
pleting the cycle of its transformations. It is so, we see, on the 
minor scale in every case with which we can deal. It is so with the 
individual members of animal and vegetable races, with families of 
animals and vegetables, with groups of these families, with nations, 
with social organisations. In every case we see how the life of 
each aggregate is limited in time, and tends to death, but how, also, 
after death the parts of the aggregate are dissolved, and become ready 
to take part in the formation of other aggregates. Hence— 

14. This rhythm of evolution and dissolution, completing itself 
during short periods in small aggregates, and in the vast aggregates 
distributed through space completing itself in periods which are im- 
measurable by human thought, is, so far as we can see, universal and 
elernal—each alternating phase of the process predominating now in this 
region of space and now in that, as local conditions determine. 
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From the cases considered in the last paragraph, we can proceed 
with a certain degree of confidence to cases more extended, until we 
recognise in the solar system (for instance) the evidence of youth, and 
life, and old age, as stages of evolution,—though our processes and the 
range of our observation are too limited to enable us to judge (other- 
wise than from analogy) that after old age and death in these vast 
physical aggregations there comes a stage of dissolution completing 
the cycle of transformations. All we can say on that point is that, 
as in every case we can deal with to the end, we have found dissolu- 
tion following the state of equilibrium which we call death in the 
case of the individual and compare to death in other cases, so also it 
is with those cases which (because of the limited range of our vision) 
we can only deal with in minute parts. We judge then that planets 
after this stage of death have a stage also of dissolution, though 
no physical experience enables us to say what that stage is like. We 
pass also to higher orders of being. We see suns of various ages 
throughout stellar space, and learn to recognise in their case also 
progression and evolution, up to and beyond the fulness and prime 
of stellar life. In their case also must come death, with equilibration 
between their energies and the receptive capacities of matter around 
them ; and after this physical death must come, though in ways we 
cannot perceive, a process of dissolution completing the cycle of 
transformations. So also with higher orders, with systems of suns, 
with systems of such suns, and so on, absolutely without end. 

We come then to the final statements respecting the operations 
of nature and their significance. After what has been already 
explained, these need no words of mine to make them clearer. Nor 
could this paper be better closed than in the very words of this great 
teacher of our age :— 

15. All these phenomena, from their great features even to their 
minutest details, are necessary results of the persistence of force, under 
its forms of matter and motion. Given these as distributed through 
space, and their quantities being unchangeable either by increase or 
decrease, there inevitably result the continuous redistributions distin- 
guishable as evolution and dissolution, as well as all those special traits 
above enumerated. 

‘16. That which persists, unchanging in quantity, but ever changing 
in form, under these sensible appearances which the universe presents to 
us, transcends human knowledge and conception, 1S AN UNKNOWN AND 
UNKNOWABLE POWER, WHICH WE ARE OBLIGED TO RECOGNISE AS 
WITHOUT LIMIT IN SPACE, AND WITHOUT BEGINNING OR END IN TIME. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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“FROM MURDER AND SUDDEN 
DEATH.” 


“ T UST number on your fingers the names of the people you would 
not weep to notice in the mortuary column of the Zimes.” I 
could see by his face that Plunger of the Artillery knew 

several en his own account. 

I need not say I was quite horrified. ‘Good gracious!” I ex- 
claimed, “ do you take me for an assassin ?” 

He merely lighted another cigar quietly and said, “ Think.” I 
thought—— 

“Tell me, Plunger,” I said evasively, “ what sort of people you 
want out of the way ?” 

“ A woman who has got some letters of mine, she is in the 
habit of reading indiscreetly to other people. A man who might 
come down on me for damages of a special sort. A relation of 
no particular merit who bars my succession to an estate, which 
I feel I could manage very satisfactorily myself. Somebody who 
knew me twenty years ago, when I was a—a very different kind 
of person, you know—and, well, perhaps I might think of some one 
else—but I don’t know that these confidences are altogether safe, 
especially in your hands, old boy, because they might get into print. 
I shan’t go any further ; but, in a word, whilst there are but few dead 
whom I could wish to see alive again, there are a good many alive 
whom ” He did not seem to care to finish the sentence. 

To say you wish a person dead is like criminating yourself ; it is 
just one of those sentiments we none of us like to confess straight off— 
not even to ourselves. But while Plunger had been speaking, my own 
mind had been at work. I half suspected Plunger had, out of gen- 
tlemanly feeling, stopped short at his own wife. I was not the less 
shocked at Plunger, but began to be a little alarmed at myself as 
I began to remember several people who were unmitigated nuisances 
—who had done me harm—who would, if they could, do me more 
harm—and over Whose graves I should not be likely to drop the 
tributary tear. 

Soon after leaving Plunger, I happened to take up the newspaper 
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and read about that terrible old hag, Thekla Popov, who in her re- 
tired little Hungarian village seems for some time past to have driven 
a brisk trade in slow poison. 

With a deep and thorough knowledge of human nature, she 
appears to have assumed that a woman’s natural enemy was her 
husband, and to have worked out this cynical hypothesis with some 
success. 

Large numbers of married women availed themselves of her ser- 
vices. She sold her attractive little bottles at from two to four pounds 
apiece ; and the husbands, by an almost imperceptible gradation of 
head-aches and stomach-aches, were slowly but surely removed from 
a sphere which, in the opinion of their better halves, they had ceased 
to adorn. 

This, indeed, was a tremendous and logical illustration of 
Plunger’s sentiments. I laid down the horrible narrative and asked 
myself a question which has been frequently asked before, and 
answered in different ways, “ How many married people would get 
rid of each other if they had the chance by fair means—or, failing 
these, by foul ?” 

It has been urged that if to-morrow all husbands and wives had 
full liberty to go free, the great majority would not avail themselves of 
the privilege. The question is, of course, a complex one, and a good 
many people would no doubt hang together from expediency long 
after the bonds of affection had been loosed. 

That at the end, say, of ten years more or less, every one would go 
free is probably as far from the truth as precisely the opposite asser- 
tion ; but the fact that a number of simple people, whose matri- 
monial differences would probably have courted little notoriety under 
ordinary circumstances, and, perhaps, in the majority of cases been 
suppressed altogether, should have thought it worth while to call in 
the aid of “ Murder,” the instant that “murder” offered them a safe 
and happy despatch for their husbands,—this is, to say the least, 
phenomenal, and suggests the natural inquiry, would not “ Divorce” 
be a simpler and less criminal solution of the difficulty ? 

We owe the doctrine of the indissolubility of the marriage tie, no 
doubt, to a questionable interpretation of certain verses in the New 
Testament—stamped with the authority of Roman Christianity— 
taken up into the marriage codes of Western civilization. 

In the Catholic Church there is still no divorce. In Protestant 
communities the rule has been somewhat relaxed, yet in England we 
are still brought face to face with a state of things which might almost 
tempt Dame Popov to open a branch establishment in London. 
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“ From Murder and Sudden Death.” QI 


Anything more irrational and irreligious than the deliberate con- 
version into a Hell on Earth of a state and condition devised “for 
the mutual society, help, and comfort” of the parties concerned, can 
hardly be imagined. 

James and Mabel are yoked together. James turns out an in- 
corrigible drunkard, and not only lives on Mabel’s fortune, but is still 
allowed to control Mabel’s person. 

John and Agatha have been married some two years, when the 
latent hereditary insanity shows itself in Agatha in a restlessly homi- 
cidal form. She kills one of her children, attempts her husband’s 
life, and at last fails to recognise any of her friends by sight. John 
is 40, Agatha is 35 ; but John may not marry another. 

In a year or two, hopeless incompatibility of temper asserts itself 
between Rachel and Alfred. Alfred could be perfectly happy with 
Mabel, who is married to the drunkard ; and Rachel, in her heart, 
adores John, whose wife is hopelessly insane. 

Well, there are no legal means of bringing these people together 
short of deliberate crime, intentionally committed or connived at by 
one or both. . 

The English Divorce law, with but certain obvious exceptions, 
helps nobody who is not first a deliberate traitor to virtue and honour. 

I know all that can be said about making the divorce law too easy. 
I think it ought to be at all times a troublesome business to get rid 
of a wife or a husband ; and in all cases due provision should be 
made for the maintenance and personal rights of the person or 
persons involved ; but it should not be an almost or quite impossible 
operation, as it is now in the majority of aggrieved cases. 

At present, we know how people settle things in France and 
Italy, where there is no such thing as divorce. In matters of the 
heart the lady is not usually more d/ffici/e than her husband. 

In England it may be somewhat otherwise, owing to the greater 
freedom of natural selection before marriage and some liberty of 
separation, if not of divorce, where marriage turns out a failure. 
But to suppose that the abnormal and pedantic tightening of the 
marriage tie by law secures an ideal and invariable fidelity, any more 
than an elysium of bliss, is to be wilfully blind to the facts of English 
society and to the inevitable tendencies of an imperfect nature. 

I think people often make the best of an unfortunate arrange- 
ment ; I think that human nature is happily so elastic, that young 
dispositions and soft young hearts can be readily moulded, and that 
there is an immense power of mutual adaptability in most people, if 
they only have the good sense and the courage to work it. 
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All this will account for a good many respectable marriages on 
earth that have certainly not been exactly made in heaven. 

But still, the line must be drawn. The cat-and-dog life begins 
somewhere. ‘The hopeless fix is not unfrequently reached at the 
point where the unscrupulous Hungarian wife goes over the hill 
to get a little bottle from Dame Popov, and where the English 
matron sits down in despair, a broken-hearted woman, or begins 
to listen elsewhere to the voice of a passion which can never again 
be one of her legitimate consolations. 

As I turned these thoughts over in my own mind, I happened to 
remember how Plunger was situated in regard to his own wife. 

How or why he had ever married her I could never make out. 
Plunger was not a saint himself, but Plunger was a brave officer and 
a good generous-hearted sort of fellow, and I believe, under happier 
auspices, he would have been an affectionate husband and a steady- 
going man. A judicious.woman could have managed Plunger and 
turned him round her finger, and he would have adored her for it. 

But Plunger married in India one of those girls—not very young, 
not very handsome, and perhaps not very moral—who seem to be 
sent out, after being failures in the mother country, to be flung at 
the heads of any men who, in the general dearth of European 
womankind, may mistake them for angels and marry them. 

They do marry them. Under several circumstances, which it is 
not necessary to specify, some men will marry anyone anywhere. 

Plunger did so. Mrs. Plunger drank, Mrs. Plunger gambled, 
Mrs. Plunger flirted when she had the chance, and spent a good 
deal more money than her husband or she could call their own. 

She disliked her children, she quarrelled with all her servants, 
and hated her husband. 

Plunger’s home was a hell. But he had taken that woman for 
better, for worse ; and although she was doing her best to ruin him 
and his children as she had ruined herself, Plunger had taken her 
for better, for worse. 

He bore his punishment well, on the whole. He never com- 
plained of her ; he tried to cover her failings, and he managed to 
keep the children out of her way, at school as much as possible. 
But he suffered, and, after a little reflection, I quite understood the 
real sting of his half-jesting but bitter little speech : “ Just number 
on your fingers the names of people you would not weep to see 
included in the mortuary column of the 7imes.” 


HENRY BROWN. 
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DUST: A NOVEL. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Only the actions of the Just 
Smell swect and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


T had been Fillmore’s intention to call on Perdita the next morn- 
ing, and acquaint her with the details of what had happened. 
She was, theoretically at all events, nearly interested in the matter. 
She was Bendibow’s adopted daughter, and his credit or disgrace 
must more or less affect her. She might desire to take some action 
about the affair, and, as Bendibow was already in the hands of the 
authorities, and seemed inclined to be somewhat outspoken, there 
was no time to be lost. Whatever defence of the unfortunate baronet 
was to be attempted, would naturally be entrusted to Fillmore ; and 
it was necessary that he should be acquainted with the views and 
wishes of all concerned. Perdita, moreover, was capable not only of 
having desires, but of suggesting ingenious and practical methods of 
accomplishing them: and though Fillmore was not accustomed to 
ask advice from his clients, or to accept it when offered, he was ready 
to make an exception in Perdita’s case. She had brains, sound 
judgment, and quickness of wit superior to Fillmore’s own—-more 
elastic and adaptable. Furthermore, the lawyer was in love with the 
lady, and was not the man to forego any opportunity of strengthening 
his relations with her. He had resolved never to give her up, and in 
order to carry out that resolve, it was indispensable, in the case of a 
woman like Perdita, to use every advantage at his disposal. 

He had arranged to make his call as early as ten o’clock, which, 
after all, was not so early seventy years ago as it isnow. But fortune, 
who often leads men to destruction by simply improving the grade 
of the path they are already inclined to travel, so arranged events 
that Fillmore received, while he was yet at breakfast, a short note 
from the Marquise herself, despatched to him from her bedchamber 
by special messenger, requesting his speedy presence at her house. 
“You will know, without my telling you, why I want to speak to 
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you,” she wrote ; “and I send to you thus early, so that you may be 
able to come before you go to the city. I shall be expecting you 
by nine o’clock. Pardon my haste and informality, mon ami: I have 
confidence in you.” 

This communication no doubt improved the lawyer's appetite, 
and imparted a more exquisite flavour to the coffee that he quaffed 
from the delicate cup of painted Meissen porcelain. He allowed 
the little note to remain open on the table beside him ; he scrutinised 
its curious chirography, at once rounded and sharp, bold, character- 
istic, and yet difficult to read. A faint, very faint perfume emanated 
from it, reminding him of the writer; her lovely hand had rested 
upon this paper ; her breath had touched it. The lawyer bent down, 
perhaps to examine it more closely. . . . At that moment the servant 
entered, to inquire when Mr. Fillmore wanted his carriage. Mr. 
Fillmore raised his head quickly, hemmed, pulled up his collar, and 
replied that fifteen minutes before nine would be time enough. The 
servant withdrew, and Fillmore, glancing at the mirror opposite, 
detected an unmistakable blush on his ordinarily pale cheeks. He 
bit his lip; then, catching up the letter, he kissed it and put it in his 
pocket. 

At five minutes past nine he arrived at the Marquise’s house, and 
was immediately ushered into a charming ante-room adjoining the 
lady’s chamber. In a few moments the door of the latter opened, 
and the Marquise appeared. She had on a flowing dressing-gown of 
white cachemire lined with quilted satin and bordered with flowers 
worked in gold thread. Her bright reddish hair was drawn up to 
the top of her head, revealing the beautiful line and pose of her white 
neck ; and her slender feet, encased in bronze slippers and open- 
work silk stockings, peeped out beneath the embroidered hem of her 
petticoat. She was fresh and rosy from her bath, and had all the 
fragrance and loveliness of a sweet-petalled flower. 

She put her warm hand in the lawyer’s cool, firm clasp, smiled 
upon him, and bade him be seated. “ You are very good to come 
to me so promptly,” she said, “ and to show my appreciation of your 
courtesy, I will proceed to business at once, and give you your liberty 
as soon as possible. You have not been able to see Sir Francis, I 
suppose? I know that he has been arrested.” 

“He gave himself up voluntarily,” said Fillmore. “He had ample 
oO tunity to cape, 1 t had wished ut I offered tc Nel} him Ol; 
but he retused.” 

“You ...? You did see him, then? 

* He came to my Office in the midst of the disturbance.” 
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Perdita’s dark, sparkling eyes fixed themselves steadfastly upon 
the lawyer. “In that case,” she said slowly, “he probably told 
you... Will you tell me all that passed ?” 

Fillmore complied, and Perdita listened to his story with close 
attention. After it was told, she sat for a while with her forefinger 
against her chin, meditating. 

“T don’t know whether to be pleased or displeased,” she re- 
marked at length. “’Tis rather exciting, at all events. I knew 
about Rackett’s, and all that: I knew more than he ever suspected. 
But I thought he was clever enough to secure himself. I’m not sure 
but I might have helped him, if he had applied to me.” 

‘Even if your means would have sufficed, he was past helping.” . 

“JT should have done it for my own sake, not for his,” said 
Perdita, with a smile of cynical candour. “I care for what happens 
to him only as it may affect me. You won't be obliged, sir, to 
remodel your estimate of my character on the idea that I am 
given to self-sacrifice. And I should certainly not begin with Sir 
Francis. On the contrary !” 

“T understand. You think his disgrace may affect you ? ” 

“‘T only fear that he may not be disgraced enough.” 

*‘T don’t understand so well as I thought.” 

“You do your understanding injustice. If Sir Francis was a 
villain from the beginning, I am comfortable. If that old story about 
him and my father should turn out to my father’s credit, then I 
should be the daughter of an honest man, who was wickedly abused ; 
and that will be to my advantage. If this man who was lately 
murdered proves to have been really my father, all the better. The 
opposite alternatives would be what I should not like. Now, as Sir 
Francis has given himself up, ’tis likely he means to make a full 
confession : and meanwhile I’m in suspense. What is your opinion 
about him ?” 

“T have been on friendly terms with him for a good many 
years.” 

“ And you mean to stick by him right or wrong?” 

“ As against people in general—yes.” 

“ Does that mean that you are going to sacrifice your conscience 
only in special cases ?” ; 

“T could doanything to serve you,” said Fillmore, with measured 
emphasis. 

“And I am to consider it a compliment if you betray an old 
friend to please a new acquaintance? You are severe, Mr. 
Fillmore !” 
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She said this smilingly, but the lawyer could not tell whether she 
was offended, or was only teasing him. If he had needed any 
assurance that she was not a woman to be easily duped by flattery, 
he had it now. He had intended merely to indicate that he would 
not lightly be false to a trust, but she had contrived to make him 
imply nearly the reverse. His real sentiments in the matter were, in 
fact, honourable enough, though he was sensible of a fatal fascination 
about Perdita, stronger than the attractions of virtue. For amoment 
he hesitated, undecided whether to draw back now and finally, or to 
go on. 

“ Do you give me up?” asked Perdita, with a little laugh. 

“ Never !” said he, with a feeling that he was pledging himself 
rather for the possibilities of the future than for anything in the 
present. “ Not that there is anything in this affair to impair the 
most sensitive principles,” he added, smiling. ‘‘ Professional etiquette 
is the most I have to consider, and that is not involved in the 
present question. As I was saying, I have been in the way of 
knowing a good deal about Bendibow, and my opinion is that the 
more complete his confession is, the less cause you will have for 
anxiety. At the same time, from something he let fall, I doubt 
whether his confession will be entirely without reserve.” 

“ What will he hold back? ” 

“T know of nothing in particular.” 

* Anything about the murder of my father, for instance?” 

“ Do you suspect him of knowing anything about that?” demanded 
Fillmore, feeling astonished. 

“One cannot help seeing that if the robber had been able to 
rifle his victim’s pockets, and had taken away that packet among 
other things, it would have been convenient for Sir Francis.” 

“ But if the contents of the packet were compromising to any one, 
the thief would have demanded a ransom——” 

“ Which the person compromised would have paid—if he had 
not already paid it in advance,” said Perdita, composedly. 

“T don’t think Bendibow had it in him to go such lengths,” said 
Fillmore, after a long pause. “ Besides, the fact that his son was 
killed at the same time .. . .” 

“Tt was a dark night,” remarked Perdita. “ However, I don’t 
really believe it, either. But I’ve made up my mind that I want 
that packet. Sir Francis’ confession may agree with it ; or—’tis just 
possible—he may try to tell a different story, in which event the 
packet might be useful.” 

“Very true. The packet is still in Mrs, Lancaster’s possession, 
is it not?” 
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“T gave it to her, for fear of my own curiosity. But ‘tis another 
thing now. I must know what is in it. And soon!” 

“Shall I get it for you?” 

“If you will be so kind. . . . No, on the whole, I think you had 
better not. Under the circumstances, Mrs. Lancaster would pro- 
bably prefer to have me apply to her directly. But when I have 
got it, I shall want to consult with you about it.” 

“You may command me at any time, madame.” 

Perdita rose, and the lawyer, though he would gladly have stayed 
longer, had no choice but to rise also. “Sir,” said the Marquise, 
after contemplating him a moment, “I wish you would be con. 
sistent !” 

Fillmore bowed, somewhat apprehensively : for although Perdita 
had given him to know that she was not afraid of him, he was 
beginning to be a little afraid of her. Perceiving that he did not 
catch her drift, she expla‘ned herself. 

“ You are one of the most agreeable and sensible men I ever met, 
on all points but one,” she said. ‘Be sensible on that too!” 

“You might as well ask me not to be sensible to hunger, or to 
fire,” he replied, drawing a deep breath and looking upon her with a 
sort of sullen ardour. 

“TI have kept a part of my promise to you,” continued the Mar- 
quise ; “ I have showed you something of what I really am. There 
is nothing to love here ”—she laid her finger on her breast—* for 
beauty alone is not lovable to a man like you. And you have 
intellect enough : you need something besides intellect in a wife : 
and that something is just what I can never give.” 

“You have it to give,” interrupted Fillmore, “ whether you give it 
to me or not.” 

“And what most annoys me,” she went on, “ is that unless you 
come to your senses soon, I shall cease to like you, and therefore to 
be able to make use of you. So if you really care for me, you must 
not love me any more.” 

“Tt is no use,” said Fillmore, with a slow movement of his head : 
and, without awaiting any further argument, he took his leave. 

“ And now for you, Master Philip!” said the Marquise to herself, 
when she was alone. What she intended by such an exclamation there 
was nothing to indicate: but she called her maid, and having dis- 
embarrassed herself of her dressing-gown, she proceeded rapidly to 
complete her toilet, and gave orders for her carriage to be at the door 
at half past ten. A few minutes later she was being driven in the 
direction of the -Lancasters’ house. 
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At this juncture, however, fortune again interposed to hasten 
matters, by bringing Philip to the corner of Hanover Square just as 
the Marquise’s carriage was entering it. He recognised the livery, 
and paused, raising his hat ; but she had already caught sight of him, 
and the carriage drew up to the sidewalk. Philip appeared at the door, 
wearing a rather grave face. Perdita greeted him with radiant com- 
posure. His dejection recovered a little under this tonic ; and when 
she followed it up by inviting him to take a seat beside her, he felt 
better, and complied. By a flash of memory, Perdita recollected a 
former occasion on which she had entreated him to do the same thing, 
and he had refused ; although then he had been a single man, 
whereas now he was married ; tiis recollection made the Marquise 
smile secretly. Meanwhile Philip took his seat in total unsuspicious- 
ness of what was passing in her mind. 

“Tell me where you want to go,” she said, “and I'll drive you 
there.” 

“ T was going to call on you.” 

“ How charmingly attentive of you! In that case.... 
suppose we carry out my original intention of—driving round the 
Park.” 

“Tt would give me great pleasure,” he answered ; whereupon 
she gave the direction to the coachman. 

“ Have you a new poem to read to me?” she asked. 

“T haven’t written a line for six weeks. I was coming about 
this Bendibow affair. Of course you’ve heard of it?” 

“* That his house was ransacked and he arrested—yes.” 

“Well; my wife . . . . we thought you might want those papers 
that you left with my wife. There’s no knowing what may happen, 
you know.” 

“ You haven’t got them with you?” 

“ Here they are,” he answered, producing the packet. 

“They may be needed ; there’s no telling, as you say. It was 
very kind of your wife—of you, that is, to think of it. You are all 
well and happy—that goes without saying ?” 

“Oh yes ; Marion is not very well this morning, though.” 

“Indeed! What ails her?” 

“ A headache, I believe. I don’t know. I was away for a day 
or two, and she has not been quite herself since I came back.” 

“ Surely that’s only what might be expected, after being deprived 
of you so long !” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Philip, laconically. 

“We poor women, you know, are not permitted to amuse 
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ourselves when our lords are away. We can only stay at home 
until they come back.” 

“That’s the principle, but not always the practice,” said Philip, 
with a grim look. 

“You have not found it out?” exclaimed the Marquise in a 
startled tone ; and then, as if perceiving that she had committed 
herself, she hurriedly added, “ Of course, principle and practice must 
always differ more or less. Human beings aren’t made by rule of 
thumb.” 

Philip at first made no reply, but a painful expression passed 
over his face, leaving it gloomier than before. At length he said, 
“I’m not a man who lets himself be blindfolded to save trouble. 
You and I have known each other some time, Perdita. Will you 
answer me truly—will you tell me what you know? for I see you do 
know something.” 

“T’m not likely to forget the past,” answered the beautiful 
Marquise ; “ I shall remember it at least as long as this scar lasts,”— 
and as she spoke she placed her hand on the upper part of her 
bosom. “ But it is never true friendship to interfere between 
husband and wife. If you see anything that troubles you, give it 
the best interpretation possible, and forget it. Very likely—most 
likely—there is no harm in it. One must not expect, or wish, to 
know all the secrets even of the person they have married. Does 
Marion know all yours?” 

“T thank you for your advice,” said Philip, in a tone that 
intimated he did not mean to follow it. “It seems you are aware 
that my wife spent a night away from home. Probably you also 
know where, and with whom. I shall know that in time; but I 
would rather learn it from you than from any one else.” 

“T could tell you nothing that would really enlighten you, 
Philip. Your best security for your wife’s conduct is the good you 
know of her. Be satisfied with that. It was enough to make you 
marry her. It should be enough to make you happy in your 
marriage.” 

“Yes, I know all that!” said Philip, impatiently. After a short 
silence, he added, turning toward her, “ You are a true friend, 
Perdita. May I come and talk to you sometimes? ‘The world is a 
lonely place !” 

“Tf I can make it less lonely for you—come ! ” she answered. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


MEANWHILE the inscrutable Providence, whose apparent neglect 
of the affairs of men is only less remarkable than its seeming inter- 
ference with them, had decreed that those affairs with which we are 
at present occupied should be dignified by the participation in them 
of Lady Flanders. For, at about the hour when Philip and Perdita 
were driving in the Park, and discussing the former’s domestic situa- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Moore was calling upon the elderly aristocrat, and 
the conversation between them was taking a similar direction. 

Precisely what passed on this occasion it is unnecessary at this 
moment to inquire ; but the reader may be reminded that Mr. 
Moore was a gentleman, and incapable of wantonly betraying any 
lady’s confidence ; and he may further be informed that the genial 
poet’s acquaintance with Lady Flanders was intimate and of old 
standing. Her attitude towards him was, indeed, of a quasi-maternal 
character ; and in the present instance his communications, whatever 
they were, were prompted in great measure by his recognition of her 
great social influence, and by the fact that her declared opinion, 
favourable or unfavourable, of any person, was apt to go a long way 
toward making or marring that person’s social reputation. When 
Mr. Moore left her ladyship’s presence, she patted him on the 
shoulder and called him a good boy; and he issued from her 
door with the light of conscious virtue glistening on his ingenuous 
forehead. 

Next morning Lady Flanders arose early, and in the course of 
her toilet preparations she fell into chat, as her custom was, with her 
maid Christine, an attractive young person of German extraction, 
deft of hand and soothing of voice, who could design and elevate a 
headdress in a manner to please the most exacting elderly aristocrat 
imaginable. Christine was a great favourite with her mistress, and 
was the only human being of either sex to whom that lady was 
uniformly indulgent and good-humoured. Christine, for her part, 
was much attached to Lady Flanders ; but, with the perversity and 
short-sightedness of persons in her enviable condition of life, she had 
lately taken it into her head to lose her heart ; and the individual who 
had won it was a Mr. Catnip, whose name has been once or twice 
mentioned in this history, as a servant of Sir Francis Bendibow. 
It would appear that Christine and her cavalier had met to enjoy 
each other’s society the evening previous; and Mr. Catnip had at 
that time confided to Christine a curious circumstance which had 
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happened to come under his observation the day before at Vauxhall. 
After Christine had repeated to her mistress the main points of Mr. 
Catnip’s story, her ladyship interrupted her. 

“Of course you understand, Christine,” she said, “that I am 
convinced to begin with that your Catnip has been telling you a 
pack of lies, and that there’s not a word of truth in the tale from 
beginning to end. ’Tis very foolish of you to have anything at all to 
say to such a fellow, and my advice to you is to drop him at once. 
Is he willing to make affidavit that ’twas really the Marquise 
Desmoines he saw there ?” 

“Oh, yiss, madame! He stand close by de box on which 
Madame la Marquise sit, and he recognise de ring on her finger, 
and her tone as she speak with her companion. They sit on de box 
next to Madame Lancaster.” 

“Could she and Mrs. Lancaster see each other?” 

“ Not whiles dey sit so ; but soon Madame Lancaster get up and 
go out in front, and den Madame la Marquise . . .” 

“ Ay, ay: a mighty pretty story! And so then Sir Francis 
fainted away, did he, and Mrs. Lancaster got a carriage, and Catnip 
followed it? ... Upon my word, Christine, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to listen to such trash : much more to repeat it 
tome. ‘Take care you never open your mouth about it to any one 
else, that’s all.” 

“Oh, not in de least, madame.” 

“There, that ‘Il do. Now go and tell Withers that I shall want 
the carriage immediately after breakfast. And, Christine . . . put 
in order the bedroom and the sitting-room on the second floor: I’m 
expecting some one to spend the night. Don’t forget.” 

**T shall take care of it, madame.” 

Lady Flanders went down to breakfast, ate with a good appetite, 
and having put on her bonnet and cloak she got into her carriage 
and was driven to the Marquise Desmoines’. The latter received her 
august visitor with some surprise, for Lady Flanders had not hitherto 
shown much disposition to cultivate intimate relations with the 
beautiful widow. But her ladyship was notorious for indulging in 
whims of which no one but herself could divine the reason: and in 
the present instance she was evidently laying herself out to be 
exceptionally polite and entertaining. After ten minutes’ desultory 
chat on things in general, the name of Philip Lancaster happened to 
fall, quite by accident, from Lady Flanders’ lips, and after a moment's 
pause she said :— 

“ By-the-by, my dear, J was quite upset yesterday. I don’t know 
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whether to believe it or not. I’ve taken such a fancy to the young 
gentleman, I should be sorry to see his domestic felicity destroyed. 
I have always disapproved of a man’s marrying beneath him . . . the 
girl may be very attractive in some ways, but such persons lack 
training, and a proper realisation of their social duties. Bless you, 
I don’t expect women to be saints—that would put an end to society 
in six weeks—but there is everything in savoir-faire, tact, the way a 
thing is managed. Let a woman do anything but make a ‘vulgar 
exhibition of herself. And that is just what this unfortunate creature 
seems to have done—that is, if the story is to be believed: and I 
have it on pretty good authority. What do you think about it ?” 

Perdita had been on her guard from the beginning of Lady 
Flanders’ speech. She was startled (more perhaps than distressed) 
to find that her visitor knew anything about the matter ; and anxious 
to discover why the old lady should suppose that she had any infor- 
mation. For there was one reason why Perdita had need to be 
cautious here ; and that was, lest it should transpire that she herself 
had been at Vauxhall. That was the weak point in her position ; 
but for that, she had nothing to apprehend. She was quite certain 
that no one among those whom she had recognized there had recog- 
nized her : as for Catnip—well as he knew her—she scarcely knew 
that such a person existed, she being, herein, at the disadvantage in 
which all persons of higher rank are liable to stand toward those in 
the lower. Lady Flanders therefore, (she argued), could have no 
knowledge of her own presence at Vauxhall ; and admitting that, it 
was impossible to suppose that her ladyship should, of her own 
motion, conjure up the imagination of so wildly improbable a thing. 
No; she must have been influenced by some other idea ; and it was 
at this juncture that the Marquise bethought herself, with a feeling of 
relief, that it would be natural for Lady Flanders to infer that Philip 
himself had been her informant. In fact it was Philip who had first 
introduced the subject. Her apprehensions thus relieved, Perdita no 
longer saw in Lady Flanders anything more than an old scandal- 
monger greedy for the last new scrap of her favourite wares ; and she 
consequently felt it necessary to observe no more than ordinary 
discretion. 

“You have not yet told me,” she remarked, “ what it is you 
refer to.” 

“ Dear me! sure enouga!” exclaimed the other innocently. 
“ Well, I’m glad to see it has not been more talked about. Why, 
you must know, my dear, that our friend Mrs. Lancaster, who seemed 
so precious straightforward and artless, has been guilty of the most 
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outrageous rashness—not to call it by a worse name! She has been 
rere ” and here Lady Flanders lowered her voice and told the 
story which Perdita already knew, with much vivacity, and in a way 
to put Marion’s conduct in a most ungainly light. ‘“ "Tis impossible 
to be sorry for her,” she continued ; “ such a brazen creature puts 
herself outside the pale of pity ; but one can’t help being sincerely 
concerned for that poor boy, Philip Lancaster. It will be a terrible 
blow for him ; and knowing the friendly interest you have shown in 
him, I thought it likely he might have sought your advice on the 
subject.” 

“ Since you have spoken on the subject, my dear Lady Flanders,” 
said Perdita, gravely, “‘ I may follow your example, though otherwise ~ 
I should have kept silence. Mr. Lancaster has opened his mind to 
me, to some extent ; and I counselled him to put the best construc- 
tion possible on his wife’s conduct, and rather to secure her safety in 
the future than inquire too curiously into the past. She is young and 
inexperienced, and will no doubt reform her behaviour when she 
realizes its true character.” 

** Ay, ay, you little serpent!” said Lady Flanders to herself, 
“tis just as I thought, you and Master Philip have been feathering 
your own nest with what you’ve plucked from my poor little Marion’s 
reputation, I'll catch you yet—see if I don’t!” Aloud she added, 
“ Indeed, my dear, your advice was most sensible, and you're a deal 
more charitable than I should have been in your place. Well, and 
how did your advice affect him? I hope he won’t lose his head and 
make a disturbance !” 

“He does not yet know, and I hope never may know, the name 
of the gentleman implicated in the affair,” said Perdita. “‘ As you say, 
it could only make bad worse to havea public outbreak ; and I don’t 
think Philip will go so far as that until he has seen me again. . . .” 

Perdita paused, doubting the prudence of this last sentence, which, 
in fact, had vastly delighted the cynical and Machiavellian old lady. 
The latter was convinced that the relations between Perdita and 
Philip would not bear inspection, and that they were making Marion’s 
predicament a pretext for prosecuting their own intrigue. She was 
determined to bring their nefarious doings to light, and had aiready 
partly outlined to herself a plan of operations, having that end in 
view. For the present, she was satisfied at having attained the 
object of her visit, which was simply to ascertain that Perdita and 
Philip were on a confidential footing upon a matter so nearly affect- 
ing the latter’s honour, and that their intimacy was such as it was 
expedient for them to disguise. The rest would be revealed in due 
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time. Meanwhile she hastened to declare that it was a fortunate 
thing for Philip to have secured the friendly interest of a woman of 
the world like Perdita ; and that she trusted he would show his 
appreciation of it. 

“T was going to say,” remarked Perdita, who had her wits about 
her, and was by no means prone to believe in the sincerity of her 
visitor’s cordiality, “ that the whole story, so far as I am aware, is 
mere hearsay, and may be untrue. It would not surprise me were 
it to turn out so. So that any premature allusion to it, as your lady- 
ship yourself suggested, might do a great deal of harm.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” returned Lady Flanders, admiring the clever- 
ness of this stroke ; and for a moment she hesitated whether or not 
to give her authorities. She decided not to do so; turned the con- 
versation into a review of the Bendibow affair, and soon after took 
her leave, charmed with the prospect of finally getting the better of 
the only woman in London whom she acknowledged as her equal in 
subtlety and intrigue. 

We will now return to Philip Lancaster. He came home late 
after his interview with Perdita, and Marion having already gone to 
her room, he resolved to postpone whatever he might have to say to 
her until the next day. Indeed, he needed time to turn the matter 
over in his mind. Before speaking to Perdita, he had not regarded 
it in a really serious light. All he knew was, that Marion had spent 
the greater part of a night away from home ; that her mother had 
only accidentally discovered her absence ; and that Marion had given 
no satisfactory account of where she had been. When he had asked 
her about it, she had merely laughed, in her strange, perverse way, 
had affected to treat it lightly, and had remarked that he would know 
by-and-by without her telling him. He had confined himself, at 
the time, to some moderate expression of displeasure ; he was not 
prepared to believe in anything worse than an imprudent freak, 
especially while he was under the influence of Marion’s presence. 
She had presently begun to speak of Bendibow’s arrest, and had 
expressed a strong desire to know the details of any confession he 
might make ; and she had suggested that Philip should take the 
packet and return it to Perdita without delay. He agreed to do 
this ; and with that their conversation terminated. But when Philip 
was alone his reflections became more and more uncomfortable ; 
Marion’s refusal to explain her escapade seemed very strange ; and 
her sudden anxiety to hear about Bendibow’s confession looked like 
a pretext for changing the subject. Even this errand to Perdita 
might be a device to get him out of the way. When, therefore, he 
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and Perdita met he was in a fit mood to receive the intelligence she 
had ready for him; he learnt from her, for the first time, where it 
was that Marion had gone, and what she had been seen to do there ; 
for although Perdita neither told him that she herself had been 
the witness whose testimony she cited, nor mentioned Moore’s name, 
she made it sufficiently evident to her auditor that it was not any 
ordinary freak he had to deal with here, but a matter involving all 
that is of most vital importance to a husband. And yet, though 
his mind was persuaded, his heart was not so. Did he not know 
Marion? and was it credible that she could do such wrong? It was 
necessary, however, that his mind and his heart should be put in 
accord one way or the other; and he spent the greater part of the 
night in trying to summon up all his wits and energies for the 
interview on the morrow. ‘The natural consequence was, that when 
the morrow came he was so nervous and discomposed as with 
difficulty to control even his voice. The interview, which took 
place in the breakfast-room, which Marion entered just as Philip was 
ready to leave it, did not last long, though its results did. 

“Well,” said Marion, as she entered, “did Madame Desmoines 
accept the packet? And did you see what was in it?” 

“She did not open it in my presence,” he answered. ‘“ We found 
other things to talk about.” 

“ Oh, no doubt,” said Marion, laughingly. 

‘“‘ There was nothing amusing in it, as you seem to suppose,” he 
continued, hardly controlling his indignation. “Iam going to ask 
you a serious question, Marion, and you must answer it.” 

“ Must ?” 

* Yes—must !” 

“That depends . . . . upon my own pleasure, Mr. Philip !” she 
returned, with a nervous smile. 

“ You have taken your pleasure too much into your own hands 
already. I must know where you were the other night, and with 
whom.” 

“Ta! is your curiosity awake again so early? Ask me some 
other time. I’m not ready to tell you just yet.” 

“No other time will do. I must tell you, since you seem 
ignorant of it, that your reputation as an honest woman is at stake. 
Bah ! don’t try to escape me with subterfuges, Marion. I know 
that you were at Vauxhall Gardens ; and that your companion was a 
man who ¥ 

“ Has he . . . . has any one been so base as to tell 

* Any one!” thundered Philip, his eyes blazing. “Who?” 
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Marion lifted her head high, but she trembled all over, and her 
face was white. She met Philip’s fiery glance with a scornful look ; 
but beneath the scorn there were unfathomable depths of pain, 
humiliation, appeal. Philip saw only the scorn ; he was in no mood 
for insight. ‘Thus the husband and wife confronted each other for 
several moments, while the air still seemed to echo with Philip’s 
angry shout. 

“ Philip,” said Marion at length, in a thin voice, which sustained 
itself with difficulty, ““I have done you no wrong ; and I should 
have been willing, some time, to tell you all you ask. But until 
you go down on your knees at my feet, and crave my pardon, I will 
not speak to you again!” 

“Then we have exchanged our last words together,” said he. 

Marion bent her head as if in assent, and moved to one side, so 
that her husband might leave the room. He paused at the door, 
and said :— 

“I give you one more chance. Will you confess? I might 
forgive you, then; but if you compel me to bring home to 
your . . . what you have done, on any other evidence, by God, I 
never will forgive you !—Oh, Marion ! will you?” 

His voice faltered ; tears of misery and entreaty were in his eyes. 
Marion made a half-step toward him: but, by another impulse, she 
drew back again, covering her eyes with one hand, while with the 
other she motioned him away. Neither would yield; and so they 
parted. 

Philip went forth, not knowing whither he was going. His world 
was turned upside down, and his life looked like a desert. He 
walked along the streets with wide-open but unseeing eyes—or with 
eyes that saw only Marion, as she stood with her hand over her face, 
waving him away. Sometimes he thought it must have been a 
dream: but he could not awake. He went down to the river-bank, 
near Chelsea, and sat for several hours on a bench, looking at the 
muddy current as it swirled by. The sky was cloudy and the wind 
cold, but he did not seem aware of it. It was already late in the 
afternoon when he arose, and returned towards the north. But 
where should he go? Home? There was no such place. 

For a couple of hours we leave Philip to himself, to meet with 
what adventures destiny may provide. 


At six o’clock in the evening we come up with him again. He 
is hurrying along the street with a new light in his face—of anxiety, 
of suspense, of hope! Hope is unmistakably there—the dawn of 
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a belief in the possibility of better things. The unfrequent lamps 
that dimly light the street intermittently reveal the expression of 
his haggard and eager features. Arrived at the door of his house, 
he paused for a moment, biting his lips and clenching his hands : 
then he ran up the steps and rang the bell. The door seemed never 
to be going to open, and in his impatience he rang again. It 
opened at last. He strode across the threshold. 

“Mrs. Lancaster upstairs ?” 

“ No, sir,” said the servant. ‘She went out this afternoon in 
a carriage : not your carriage, sir. She left a note she said was to 
be given to you, sir. ”Tis there on the ’all table, sir.” 

A singular quietness came over Philip, as he opened the letter, 
and deliberately read its contents. He seemed to himself to have 
known that this was coming. He put the letter in his pocket. 

“ That's all right,” he said to the servant. “I had forgotten... 


“I shall probably not be back to-night.” He waited an instant or 


two, looking down at the ground: then, without saying anything 
more, he descended the steps and walked away. The door closed 
behind him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Perpita had planned to attend the opera that evening, and aftere 
wards she meant to look in at Lord Croftus’ party, which had more 
or less of a political significance. Her carriage was waiting at the 
door, and she herself, in full raiment of festivity, was in the act of 
coming down stairs, with a soft silken shawl thrown round her neck 
and shoulders to keep out the chill, when she heard the door-bell 
ring sharply, and some one was admitted to the hall below. Then the 
sound of a voice that was familiar to her came to her ears. Hearing it, 
the Marquise paused on the upper landing, holding the folds of her 
shawl together with her left hand, and gazing expectantly downward. 

“ Philip, again!” she murmured. “Something must have hap- 
pened. Well, let us see.” 

Philip mounted the stairs slowly and heavily, with his hand on 
the banisters, and his head bent down. Only when he reached the 
landing where Perdita stood did he look up. When she saw the 
expression on his face, she took him by the hand without a word, and 
led him up to the next floor, and into her boudoir. Some wine was 
sparkling in a decanter on the cabinet between the windows. She 
poured out a glass of this, and held it to his lips. He had been 
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glancing round the room in an apprehensive but intent way, and 
then into her face, as if suspecting the presence of some one or of 
something which did not appear. After a few moments’ pause he 
drank the wine, and put the glass down. 

“ Tf she is here, tell me at once,” he said. 

“ No one is here but ourselves. Whom do you mean?” 

“You know nothing about it ? ” 

“No. What is it?” 

“ Have you seen my wife lately ?” 

“Lately? Three or four days ago—a week.” 

“Then . . . she’s lost!” 

“ Marion—your wife? Why, Philip . . . lost!” 

“T thought she might have come here. No, I didn’t think it : 
I hoped—I couldn’t believe all at once that she was gone. One tries 
to dodge such things as long as possible.” He fetched a deep breath, 
and took off his hat, which, up to this moment, he had forgotten to 
remove. “I beg your pardon,” he said vaguely, drawing his brows 
together as if to collect his wits: “Thank you. You're going out. 
I won’t detain you.” 

“ Sit down, Philip,” said the Marquise, guiding him to a chair as 
if he had been a child, or an infirm person. “I am not going out— 
I am going to stay here with you. See! Iam dressed to receive 
you,” she added, throwing off her wrap and smiling. “Now, Philip, 
we are friends, you know, and you have confidence in me. Let me 
help you. At any rate, tell me!” 

“T am ashamed to tell it,” said he, heavily. “I have been to 
blame : but I never thought of this. It doesn’t seem possible in her !” 

“Has your wife left you—has she run away?” asked Perdita, 
putting into words, with her accustomed strength of nerve, what 
Philip shrank from formylating even in his thought. He did not 
reply, save by an assenting silence, and she presently went on : 
“ Are you sure there is no mistake? She can’t have been gone long ; 
she may come back.” 

“She will never come back: she left a letter, to say she thought 
it best we should not meet again, after . . . some words we had this 
morning. But that is a pretext! I had a right to ask her to explain. 
She must have made up her mind before ; and when she found I 
knew what—what you told me——” 

“ Did you tell her it was 1?” 

“No: she thought it was the fellow himself who had spoken— 
she betrayed herself in thinking he had betrayed her. Oh, what a 
miserable, pitiable thing! ’Tis as if she were another woman—she 
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seemed so nobie afid so pure! And even Lady Flanders had just 
been telling me that it was all nonsense—my imagination.” 

“ Lady Flanders ?” 

“T met her in the street an hour ago. She said my suspicions 
were an outrage on the truest and purest woman alive ; but that I 
deserved to suffer the misfortune I imagined, and that if she were 
Marion, she would give me my deserts. And when I told her what I 
knew, she laughed, and said she knew all that and much more, and 
that Marion was as innocent as an angel in spite of it. I didn’t 
know what to think : but I came home, ready to kneel down and ask 
her pardon, if it were true. But she had taken her opportunity, and 
gone.” 

This story was a surprise for Perdita, and she could not under- 
stand it. It seemed entirely improbable that Lady Flanders could 
have been sincere in what she had said ; but, then, what could have 
been her object in saying it? Was she secretly aiding Moore in his 
schemes? ‘That was conceivable, and her ladyship was quite wicked 
enough: and yet it was not a characteristic kind of wickedness 
in her. Moreover, what help would it give the fugitive couple to 
make Philip believe for a few minutes that his wife was innocent? 
On the other hand, however, what interest could she have had in 
making a woman appear innocent of whose guilt she was persuaded ? 
It was perplexing either way, and caused Perdita some uneasiness : 
she regretted having spoken to the old plotter even so frankly as she 
had done. But she would get to the bottom of that matter later: 
Philip engaged her attention now. The crisis of his trouble had 
come on much sooner than she expected, and she was inclined to 
share (though with a different feeling) his amazement at his wife’s 
action. Perdita felt that she had undervalued Marion’s atidacity and 
resolution, not to speak of her unscrupulousness. She had been 
startled to see her at Vauxhall ; but this sudden culmination of the 
intrigue showed a spirit stronger and more thoroughgoing than that 
of the ordinary intriguer. 

“ And to think of her doing it for a dapper little tomtit like Tom 
Moore!” said the Marquise to herself. “ Well! ’tisn’t he I would 
have done it for!” Here she glanced at Philip, who sat relaxed 
and nerveless, his chin resting upon his broad chest, his great eyes, 
haggard and sad, gazing out beneath the dark level of his brows ; 
his noble figure, revealed beneath the close-buttoned coat and small- 
clothes, sunk in a posture of unconscious grace; his hessians 
stained with the mire of the weary miles he had traversed : here was 
a man to whom, indeed, a woman might yield her heart, and for 
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whose sake she might imperil her renown. But what woman in her 
senses—especially when they were senses so keen as Marion’s 
appeared to be—would abandon such a man as this for ..? It 
roused the Marquise’s indignation. 

“ She has gone, then, Philip : let her go!” she said, fixing upon 
him her sparkling eyes. “I can forgive a woman for anything but 
being a fool! I am a woman, and I know—or can imagine—what it 
is to love. But she has thrown herself away for nothing. What 
you loved was something that never was in her, though you fancied 
otherwise. You can forget her: and youwill! Whatis sheto you?” 

“TI won’t forget her yet!” Philip said, lifting his face with a 
grim look. “I'll find her first,” he continued, suddenly rising to his 
feet, and tossing back his black tangled hair, “and the man who is 
with her! I need occupation, and that will suit me.” __ 

“I believe in revenge as much as anybody,” observed the beauti- 
ful Marquise, tapping her white fingers on the arm of her chair ; 
“but what you are thinking of is vulgar. Any poor forsaken hus- 
band can run after his wife, and risk losing his life as well as her. 
There are finer things to do than that, Philip. Why should you pay 
them the compliment of hunting them down? Let them punish each 
other : they'll do it soon enough, and more cruelly than you would !” 

“T want the fellow’s blood,” said Philip, savagely. “I won't 
fight him—I’ll kill him. I don’t want finer kinds of revenge: they 
wouldn’t satisfy what I feel here!” As he spoke he put his clenched 
hand over his heart. 

“And after the killing—what? Suicide, to prevent hanging. 
It mustn’t be, Philip. Feel that you are weil rid of her; and let 
her know it ! ” 

He shook his head. “ How could that be done?” 

Perdita waited until his eyes encountered hers. It would be no 
slight feat to make a man in Philip’s condition forget his disgrace 
and wretchedness by dint of the sheer potency of her personal charm. 
But Perdita’s spirit was equal to the attempt, and she was conscious 
that she had never been better equipped for success. And if she 
did succeed so far, she might safely leave the rest to him. It was a 
crisis for herself as well as for him. The craving for adventure, the 
defiance of laws, the passion of the heart, which she had been all 
her life approaching, might be realised now : if not now, then not at 
all. Perdita had a powerful heart, full of courage for any emergency, 
and with capacity for trenchant emotion both of love and hate. She 
had been lonely and self-poised from her girlhood ; she had fenced 
herself with the armour of an alert and penetrating mind, and had 
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made good her defence ; but, to a woman, victories like these are 
little better than defeat. She had fought to gain that which she 
would rather lose. She longed to yield; to give up her sword and 
shield, and taste the sweetness of submission. The laws of God 
and man were against her, but she perceived that it was only by 
disregarding these laws that she could gain her desire ; and she had 
never been taught to love the one or to respect the other. She had 
wished to conquer Philip ; to bring him to her feet, as she had brought 
other men, and then to draw back, herself uncompromised and 
unhurt. But now she found that no such cold triumph would con- 
tent her. She was ready to take the further step that separates the 
thousand prudent coquettes of the social world from the few who 
are daring enough to surrender. All would be lost but love: but 
was not that worth all ? 

These thoughts were stirring in the depths of the look which she 
bent upon Philip ; and the fire of them searched through the thick 
clouds of despondency and wrath that brooded over his mind. 
An answering fire began to kindle in his own eyes. For when the 
fierce emotions of the soul have been aroused, their sinister heat 
permeates the blood, and makes the impulses plastic; so that 
adultery goes hand-in-hand with murder. 

“There is more than one woman in the world, mon ami,” said 
Perdita. “What you have lost by one, you might perhaps more 
than regain by another.” 

“ Ah, Perdita!” muttered Philip, in an inward tone. He drew 
two or three deep breaths, and sat down beside her. “ Was this 
destined to be the end of the story?” he continued. ‘“ Why did 
we not know it long ago? Shall we revenge each other on those 
who have injured us?” He took her hand, which responded to the 
pressure he gave it. “So this is what was destined!” he repeated, 
“and I was a fool to leave you after all !” 

“‘We were neither of us ready then, perhaps,” she said, in the 
same low tone in which he had spoken. Speech came slowly to 
both of them, there was so much to say. “You gave me a scar 
which I vowed to requite you for,” she added with a smile. 

“The seal of blood upon our union,” he responded, smiling 
also. “I have bled too. How well I remember all that. It was 
symbolic. You challenged me to it, and handed me the swords, to 
make my choice. In the second pass my foot slipped, and my point 
touched your breast. You seemed not to try to parry.” 

“ If it had passed through my heart, I shouldn’t have minded then.” 

“ Were you so unhappy ?” 
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“I was weary. But new life came to me with that wound. 
You were very tender... . and very timid!” she said, laughing. 
“ Was I the first woman whose heart you had endangered ?” 

“ Well, I had my scruples. Your husband was my friend. I’m 
not sorry that I did so now. I should have felt remorse. But that 
is all past. No remorse anymore! No one can blame us, Perdita. 
When did you begin to .. . . think of me?” 

“TI have never asked my heart many questions, nor let myself 
listen when it tried to speak. Perhaps I never cared for you until 
this moment. But I wanted you to care for me from the first. It 
seems so strange, Philip, to be talking to you without a disguise. I 
don’t believe I have ever done that to any one. I wonder how soon 
I shall get used to it!” 

“ You will forget that it was strange soon.” 

“ And shall we begin to get tired of each other then?” 

“ God forbid that should ever happen!” exclaimed Philip with 
a sombre look. 

“ Yes ; one cannot expect to succeed in this sort of experiment 
more than once,” returned Perdita, with a smile. ‘ We should 
have to try another fencing match then, and you would have to push 
your rapier a little further.” After a pause she continued, “ Were 
you really in love with your wife, Philip ?” 

“ We must not speak about that.” 

“There must be no closed subjects between us, sir!” she said, 
lifting her finger playfully. “We don’t belong to society any more, 
remember ; we have nothing but each other to comfort ourselves 
with. ‘There is no intimacy like this intimacy, Philip. A husband 
and wife represent the world ; but we—what do we represent ?” 

“Then let us make a new beginning here, and build a wall 
between us and the past. We are no longer what we have been: 
why should we recall the deeds and thoughts of persons who were 
not what we are?” 

“We have only one thing to be afraid of,” said the Marquise, 
looking at him thoughtfully, “and that is fear! Unless you can take 
your courage in your hands, mon ami, the time will come when-you 
will need it, and find it wanting. It is best to think of these things while 
there is yet time. If you fear Marion, or your memories of her, do 
not come near me! I cannot help you there. In all else I would 
be as true as steel to you. But you must be true to me. The 
worldly honour that we abandon must make our honour toward each 


other doubly strong.” 
Again Philip rose suddenly to his feet : but instead of standing 
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in one place he began to pace up and down the room. Perdita, 
after watching him keenly for a few moments, leaned back in her 
chair and remained quite without movement, save that the chang- 
ing glitter of the necklace on her bosom showed that she breathed. 
Almost any other woman would have betrayed signs of nervousness 
or agitation under such circumstances ; but there was in Perdita, 
notwithstanding her subtlety and superficial fickleness, a certain 
strong elemental simplicity of character, that enabled her, after 
entering upon a given course, to pursue it with as much steadiness 
and singleness of purpose as if no other course were possible. She 
was one of those who can sleep soundly on the eve of execution, or 
play their last stake and lose it with a smile. And now, when, as 
she divined from Philip’s manner, and the changing expressions that 
passed across his face, all was once more in doubt between them, 
and the issue beyond prophecy, it was not only possible but natural 
for her to sit composed and silent, and await what must be to her 
the final good or evil of the future. She knew that there were ways 
in which she might influence Philip ; but with that strange feminine 
pride that never avouches itself more strongly than at the moment 
when all pride seems to have been surrendered, she would not avail 
herself of them. Had she tried to move him at all, it would have 
been on the other side. At last he stopped in his walk, and halted 
before her. She looked up at him with a smile. 

“ Well, monsieur, have you thought it all out? Have you realised 
the folly of it? Sit down here and tell me your opinion.” 

“T am going to play the most ungainly part that can fall to a 
man,” he said, in a husky and obstructed voice, which he did not 
attempt to make smooth. “Let us part, Perdita. The only thing 
that gives me resolution to say this is, that I find it hard to say. But 
I know myself too well! J am small and incomplete of nature : 
hitherto I have deluded myself, and perhaps others, by a play of 
intellect which drew attention from my real feebleness and narrow- 
ness, and made me seem to be as broad and as deep as the reach of 
my thoughts and imagination. It is all delusion: I can chatter and 
contrive, but what I do and feel is petty and cold. There have been 
moments when I fancied I had overcome that torpid chill of the 
heart, and should be single, at last, in thought and feeling ; but the 
chill has always come back, and the horizon been blotted out again 
by the shadow of my own carcase. Even now it is of myself that I 
am talking, instead of about you !” 

“ That is why you interest me, my friend.” 

“Yes ; and I might as well stop here. I am not going to hang 
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such a lump of emptiness as myself round your neck. Even your 
overflow of life would not suffice long to vivify me. A man whose 
wife has been forced to desert him six months after marriage—a man 
who, merely by being himself, could change an innocent and high- 
spirited girl into a miserable outcast—such a fellow as that has 
neither the power nor the right to claim the love of a woman like 
you. Perdita, I am not fit even to commit a genuine sin! May 
God help me to the decency of keeping henceforth to myself! 
What would be, at least, generosity and courage in you, would be 
selfish and dastardly in me. It amazes me that I can feel even the 
shame and self-contempt that I am trying to give utterance to. 
But probably I shall have forgotten that too by to-morrow !” 

“All that is very extravagant and impolite,” said Perdita, 
pleasantly. ‘You should know better than to abuse a gentleman 
whom I esteem, and . . . who cannot defend himself! Seriously, 
Philip, if I am angry with you, it is because you are quite right. I 
will not compliment you on your virtue, because you don’t seem to 
think of that so much as to be afraid of becoming a burden on my 
hands. No—I perceive, underneath your disguise, a courteous 
desire to save me from the consequences of my own rashness. It is 
the act of a true gentleman and . . . I shall never forgive it! I 
must, like you, have some occupation, and since you will not let me 
love you, you shall give employment to my hate. It will be just 
as amusing, and a great deal more comme il faut/ And then, some 
day—who knows?—your lost Marion may turn up again, neither 
better nor worse than other men’s wives, and with her curiosity as to 
the world gratified. And then you will be happier than ever. Will 
you drink another glass of wine?” 

“Yes!” said Philip, pouring it out, and taking the glass in his 
hand. “TI drink to your new occupation, Perdita. May it bring you 
satisfaction : and may you long enjoy it !” 

“Stay !” exclaimed she : “let me drink too. But my toast shall 
be different. May the day on which I forgive you be the last day I 
live |” 

“They drank, and set down their glasses ; and exchanged a final 
look. Was it hate that he saw in her eyes, or love? Often after- 
wards that question recurred to Philip’s mind, and never found a 
certain answer. But he always remembered Perdita as she stood 
there, erect and bright, with a smile on her beautiful face, and her 
red lips wet with the red wine. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ATMOSPHERE versus ETHER. 


NE of the most remarkable meteors of which we have a reliable 
record appeared on February 6, 1818. Several accounts 
of it were published, the fullest being that in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine of the time. (I may here add, parenthetically, that one 
reason why I have especial pleasure in writing these notes is that 
they contribute something towards the restoration of the ancient 
status of this Magazine, which was at one time the only English serial 
that ventured upon any notable degree of exposition of popular 
science.) 

Upon the data supplied by this account, Mr. Joule has calculated 
the height of the meteor to have been 61 miles above the surface of 
the earth, and he states that “this meteor is one of the few that have 
been seen in the daytime, and is also interesting as having been one 
of the first whose observation afforded materials for the estimation of 
its altitude.” It was seen in the neighbourhood of Cambridge at 
2 P.M., also at Swaffham in Norfolk, and at Middleton Cheney near 
Banbury. The distance between this and Cambridge is sufficient to 
afford a measurement of its height, provided its position above the 
horizon at both places was determined with tolerable accuracy. 

According to the orthodox text-books, the atmosphere of this 
earth terminates at a height of about 45 or 50 miles, or, if not abso- 
lutely ended there, it ceases to be of appreciable density anywhere 
above this elevation. 

But: here we have a fact which flatly contradicts the calculation. 
At 61 miles above the earth’s surface there must be atmospheric 
matter of sufficient density to offer to the passage of this meteor 
through it an amount of resistance which produced an intense white 
heat, visible by its luminosity in broad daylight. 

In the above-quoted paper, read by Mr. Joule at the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society on December 1, 1863, he refers to 
subsequent observations, and estimates 116 miles as “ the elevation 
at which meteors in general are first observed ”—¢.ec. where our atmo- 
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sphere is sufficiently dense to generate a white-heat by the resistance 
it offers to the rapidly flying meteor. 

It is curious to observe how, in dealing with actual physical facts, 
a mathematician of the solid practical character of Joule becomes 
compelled to practically throw overboard the orthodox theory of 
limited atmospheric extension. Here, in making his calculations of 
the resistance of atmospheric matter at this elevation, he bases them 
on the assumption of a decrease of density at the rate of “one 
quarter for every seven miles,” and indicates no limit at which this 
rate shall vary. Very simple arithmetic is sufficient to show that 
this leads us to the unlimited atmospheric extension, for which I have 
contended we may go on for ever taking off a quarter at every seven 
miles, and there will still remain the three-quarters of the quantity 
upon which we last operated, or, more practically stated, we shall 
thus go on seven after seven until we reach the boundaries of the 
atmospheric grasp of the gravitation of some other sphere. 

Surely the time has arrived for the full reconsideration of this 
fundamental question of whether the universe is filled with atmo- 
spheric matter or is the vacuum of the molecular mathematicians 
plus the imaginary “ether,” which has been invented by its mathe- 
matical creators only to extricate them from the absurd dilemma 
into? which they are plunged when they attempt to explain the 
transmission of light and heat by undulations travelling through space 
containing nothing to undulate. 

They have filled it with immaterial matter evolved entirely from 
their own consciousness, which they have gratuitously endowed with 
whatever properties are required for the fitting of their theories— 
properties that are self-contradictory and without any counterpart in 
anything seen or known outside of the fertile imagination of these 
reckless theorists. 

We know of nothing that can penetrate every form of matter 
without adding either to its weight or its bulk ; we know of nothing 
that can communicate motion to ponderable matter without itself 
being ponderable—é.c. having the primary property of matter viz. 
mass, or weight, and consequent v/s viva when moving ; we know 
of nothing that can set bodies in motion without proportionally 
resisting the motion of bodies through it ; and if the waving of the 
ether is (as Tyndall describes it) “as real and as truly mechanical 
as the breaking of sea-waves upon the shore,” the material of the 
breakers must be like the “jelly” to which he compares it, and have 
some viscosity, or resistance to penetration, or pushing aside. 

We have not a shadow of direct evidence of the existence of 
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the “interatomic” spaces occupied by the ether, and in the midst of 
which the atoms are made to theoretically swing, nor even of the 
existence of the atoms themselves. 

. The “ether” of to-day, with its imaginary penetrations and its 
material action without material properties, has merely taken the 
place of the equally imaginary phlogiston, caloric, electric, and 
magnetic fluids, the “imponderables” of the past. I have little 
doubt that ere long the modern modification of these physical 
superstitions will share their fate, and we shall all adopt the simple 
conception that heat, light, and electricity are, like sound, merely 
transmissible states or affections of matter itself regarded bodily, as it 
is seen and felt to exist. 

This may possibly throw a good many mathematicians out of 
work—or into more useful work ; but, however that may be, it will 
certainly aid the general diffusion of science as the intellectual in- 
heritance of every human being. At present the explanations of the 
simple phenomena of light and heat are incomparably more difficult 
to understand and to account for than the facts which they attempt 
to elucidate. 





































A NEGLECTED DISINFECTANT. 


HEN the household of our grandmothers was threatened 
with infection, the, common practice was to sprinkle 
brimstone on a hot shovel or on hot coals on a shovel, and carry the 
burning result through the house. But now this simple method of 
disinfecting has gone out of fashion without any good and sufficient 
reason. The principal reason is neither good nor sufficient, viz. that 
nobody can patent it and sell it in ‘shilling and half-crown bottles. 
On September 18th last, M. d’Abbadie read a paper at the 
Academy of Sciences on “ Marsh Fevers,” and stated that in the 
dangerous regions of African river mouths immunity from such fevers 
is often secured by sulphur fumigations on the naked body. Also 
that the Sicilian workers in low ground sulphur mines suffer much 
less than the rest of the surrounding population from intermittent 
fevers. M. Fouqué has shown that Zephyria (on the volcanic island 
of Milo or Melos, the most westerly of the Cyclades), which had a 
population of 40,000 when it was the centre of sulphur-mining opera- 
tions, became nearly depopulated by marsh fever when the sulphur- 
mining was moved farther east, and the emanations prevented by a 
mountain from reaching the town. Other similar cases were stated. 
It is well understood by chemists that bleaching agents are 
usually good disinfectants ; that which can so disturb an organic 
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compound as to destroy its colour, is capable of either arresting 
or completing the decompositions that produce vile odours and 
nourish the organic germs or ferments which usually accompany, or, 
as some affirm, cause them. Sulphurous acid is, next to hypo- 
chlorous acid, one of the most effective bleaching agents within easy 
reach. 

I should add that sulphurous acid is the gas that is directly formed 
by burning sulphur. By taking up another dose of oxygen it becomes 
sulphuric acid, which, combined with water, is oil of vitriol. The 
bleaching and disinfecting action of the sulphurous acid is connected 
with its activity in appropriating the oxygen which is loosely held or 
being given off by organic matter. Chlorine and hypochlorous acid 
(which is still more effective than chlorine itself) act in the opposite 
way, so do the permanganates, such as Condy’s fluid, &c. They 
supply oxygen in the presence of water. It is curious that opposite 
actions should produce like results. A disquisition on this and its 
suggestions would carry me beyond the limits of a note. 


ANOTHER DISINFECTANT. 


HE above-named disinfectants are objectionable on account of 

their own odours and their corrosive action. Both sulphurous acid 
and hypochlorous acid (the active principle of the so-called “ chloride 
of lime”) have a disagreeable habit of rusting iron and suggesting 
antique green bronzes by their action on brass ornaments. Under 
serious conditions this should be endured, but in many cases where 
the danger is not already developed, the desired end may be attained 
without these annoyances. 

Sulphate of copper, which is not patented or “ brought out” by 
a Limited Company, may be bought at its fair retail value of 6d. or 
less per lb. (the oil-shop name for it is “ blue vitriol”), in crystals, 
readily soluble in water. 

I have lately used it in the case of a trouble to which English 
households are too commonly liable, and one that has in many cases 
done serious mischief. The stoppage of a soil-pipe caused the over- 
flow of a closet, and a consequent saturation of floor boards, that 
in time would probably have developed danger by nourishing and 
developing those germs of bacteria, bacilli, &c., which abound in the 
air, and are ready to increase and multiply wherever their unsavoury 
food abounds. 

By simply mopping the floor with a solution of these green 
crystals, and allowing it to soak well into the pores of the wood, 
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they cease to become a habitat for such ‘microscopic abominations. 
The copper-salt poisons the poisoners. 

Dr. Burg goes so far as to recommend that building materials, 
articles of furniture, and clothing, &c., should be injected with sul- 
phate of copper, in order to avert infection, and in support of this 
refers to the immunity of workers in copper from cholera, typhoid 
fever, and infectious diseases generally. 

I agree with him to the extent of suggesting the desirability of 
occasionally mopping house floors with this solution. Its visible 
effects on the wood are first to stain it with a faint green tinge 
which gradually tones down to a brown stain, giving to deal the 
appearance of oak, a change which has no disadvantage from an 
artistic point of view. If the wood is already tainted with organic 
matter capable of giving off sulphuretted hydrogen, the darkening 
change is more rapid and decided, owing to the formation of sulphide 
of copper. 

The solution of sulphate should not be put into iron or zinc 
vessels, as it rapidly corrodes them, and deposits a non-adherent 
film of copper. It will even disintegrate common earthenware, by 
penetrating the glaze, and crystallising within the pores of the ware, 
but this is a work of time (weeks or months). Stoneware resists 
this, and wooden buckets may be used safely. It is better to keep 
the crystals and dissolve when required. Ordinary earthenware may 
be used with impunity if washed immediately afterwards. 


ENSILAGE. 


HIS subject has been largely expounded and discussed lately 

in the Zimes and other newspapers. As most of my readers 

are doubtless aware, it is simply a substitute for haymaking, by 

digging pits, paving and building them round with stone or concrete, 

then placing the green fodder therein and covering it over with suffi. 
cient earth to exclude the air. 

We are told that very inferior material (such as coarse maize 
grass mixed with chaff) when thus preserved gives better feeding and 
milking results than good English hay. 

I may mention a very humble experience of my own that bears 
upon this. When a boy, I was devoted to silkwrms, and my very 
small supply of pocket-money was over-taxed in the purchase of 
exorbitantly small pennyworths of mulberry leaves at Covent Garden. 
But a friend in the country had a mulberry tree, and at rather long 
intervals I obtained large supplies, which, in spite of all my careful 
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wrapping in damp cloths, became rotted in about ten days. I finally 
tried digging a hole and burying them. They remained fresh and green 
until all my silkworms commenced the working and fasting stage of 
their existence. This was ensilage on a small scale. 

The correspondence in the newspapers has suggested a number 
of reasons why English farmers do not follow the example of their 
continental neighbours in this respect ; climate, difference of grasses, 
&c., &c., are named, but the real reason why this is commercially im- 
possible, and farming, properly so called, is becoming a lost art in 
England (mere meadow or prairie grazing gradually superseding it) is 
not named in any part of the discussion that I have read. 

I refer to the cause which is abolishing the English dairy, which 
drives us to the commercial absurdity of importing fragile eggs 
from France, Italy, Spain, &c., apples from the other side of the 
Atlantic, tame house-fed rabbits from Belgium, and so on, with all 
other agricultural products which are precisely those we are natura/ly 
best able to produce at home ; I mean ¢hose demanding a small area 
of land and a proportionately large amount of capital and labour. A 
poultry or rabbit farm, acre for acre, demands fully ten times the 
capital, ten times the labour, and yields ten times the produce 
obtained by our big-field beef and mutton graziers. 

The scientific and economic merits of ensilage are probably all 
that is claimed for it, and it is especially adapted for our uncertain 
haymaking climate, but what farmer who is merely a lodger on the 
land, holding it as an annual tenant at will or under a stinted beggarly 
lease of 21 years, would expend his capital in building a costly sz/o 
which becomes by our feudal laws and usages the absolute property 
of the landlord ? 

Our tenant farmers employ the latest and best achievements of 
engineering science in the form of implements, but take care that 
they shall be ufon wheels, or otherwise non-fixtures, and use rich 
chemically prepared manures, provided they are not permanent, 
while they abstain from improvements which involve any serious 
outlay in the form of fixtures on the land. Those who lecture them 
about their want of enterprise should always remember that their 
condition is merely a form of feudal serfdom, tempered by the 
possession of capital, and that all their agricultural operations are 
influenced by a continual struggle to prevent their capital from falling 
into the hands of the feudal lord. Anybody who has ever read an 
ordinary form of English farm-lease with its prohibitions concerning 
the sale of hay and straw, and restrictions to “ four-course,” or other 
mode of cultivation, must see the hopelessness of any development 
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of British agriculture comparable to that of British commerce and 
manufactures. 

Imagine the condition of a London shopkeeper or Midland 
manufacturer holding his business premises as a yearly tenant, liable 
at six months’ notice to quit, with confiscation of all his business 
fixtures. 


THE FRACTURE OF COMETS. 


HE view of the constitution of comets expounded in one of my 
notes of April last, viz. that they are meteoric systems con- 
sisting of a central mass, or masses, round which a multitude of 
minor bodies are revolving like satellites around their primary, is 
strongly confirmed by the curious proceedings of the present comet, 
which proceedings also justify my last note of last month pointing 
out the omission of our astronomers, who have neglected the positive 
and irregular repulsive action of the sun upon comets, that, like the 
great comets of 1843, 1880, and 1882, come within a few hundred 
thousand miles of the visible solar surface. 

The solar prominences are stupendous eruptions from the sun, 
consisting, as the spectroscope demonstrates, of hydrogen flames and 
incandescent metallic vapours ejected with furious violence to visible 
distances ranging from ten or twenty to above three hundred thousand 
miles, but this flame shown by the spectroscope is but the flash of 
the gun, the actual ejection proceeding vastly farther, far beyond the 
limits of the corona, as described in last month’s notes. These 
eruptions are so abundant that Secchi alone observed and recorded 
2,767 in one year (1871). Speaking generally, the sun is never free 
from them, and they proceed from all parts of the sun, but most 
abundantly from the sun-spot zones. 

A system of meteoric bodies such as I suppose to form a comet 
(I mean the comet as it exists in space before the generation of its 
tail, which is only formed as it approaches the sun) could not 
approach so near to the sun as did the present comet at perihelion, 
without encountering more or less of these furious blasts the flash 
of some of which have been seen to move with a measurable mean 
velocity of above 300 miles per second, and a probable maximum 
velocity sufficient to eject solid matter beyond the reclaiming grasp of 
solar gravitation. 

It is evident that such a meteoric system as I suppose to con- 
stitute a comet would, in the course of a rapid perihelion flight 
crossing these outblasts, be liable to various degrees of ejection in 
different parts, that would disturb its original structure by blowing 
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some of its constituents out of their orbits, or even quite away 
from the control of the feeble gravitation of the general meteoric 
mass, and thus effecting a rupture of the comet. 

Now such a disintegration or dispersion of the present comet 
has been actually observed. Several able observers have described 
a breaking of the head of this comet shortly after its perihelion 
passage. Commander Sampson’s observations with the great 
26-inch equatorial of the Washington Naval Observatory are very 
explicit. On October 25 he saw the nucleus as a single well- 
defined globular body. On November 3, with the same telescope, 
he saw a triple nucleus, due to the formation of two additional minor 
bodies. These were still more distinctly seen on November 6. Mr. 
W. R. Brooks, of New York, saw a detached fragment of the comet 
which afterwards faded out of view. Professor Schmidt observed 
another and similar fragment which has likewise disappeared. 

All these observations indicate disruption due to some disturbing 
force, acting with different degrees of violence upon different portions’ 
of the comet. 

Minor disturbances of this kind will, I think, account for the 
trail of meteoric bodies which Schiaparelli has shown, to follow 
the paths of other comets. A great disturbance might give quite a 
new orbit to the meteoric fragments. 

These considerations suggest another and a curious view of the 
question of possible cometary collision with the sun, viz. that a comet 
might be travelling in such an orbit as to make it mathematically 
due to plunge obliquely beneath the solar surface at its next 
perihelion ; but on its approach to the surface of the sun it might 
encounter so violent an outrush of solar-promjnence matter as to 

drive it bodily out of its course, and avert the threatened peril to its 
existence. 


THE ORIGIN OF COMETS. 


E read in story-books of uncomfortable people who have 
cherished a guilty secret in their bosoms, that it has 
“ gnawed their vitals,” until at last they have carried it to the grave. 
I have such a secret that does the gnawing business whenever I write 
or speak of comets, concerning the origin of which I am guilty of an 
hypothesis that has hitherto been cherished as aforesaid from the 
very shame of adding another to an already exaggerated heap of 
speculations on celestial physics. 
It assumes, in the first place, that all the other suns which we 
see as stars are constituted like our own sun; that they eject grea 
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eruptions similar to the prominences above described, and even of 
vastly greater magnitude as in the case of the flashing stars that have 
excited so much wonderment among astronomers, but which I regard 
simply as suns like ours, subject like ours to periodic maximum and 
minimum activities, but of greater magnitude. 

If such is the case, some of the prominence matter or vaporous 
constituents of these suns must be ejected with much greater pro- 
portional violence than are those from our sun. But those from our 
sun have been proved to rush out on some occasions with a velocity 
so great that the solar gravitation cannot bring them back. If such 
is ever the case with the explosions of our sun, it must be of fre- 
quent occurrence with the greater explosions of certain stars, and 
therefore vast quantities of meteoric matter are continually ejected 
into space, and travelling there until they come within the gravitation 
domain of some other sun like ours, when they will necessarily be 
bent into such orbits as those of comets. 

But what will be the nature of this meteoric matter ? 

If from our sun, it would be a multitude of metallic hailstones, due 
to the condensation of the metallic vapour by cooling as it leaves 
the sun, and such meteoric hail would correspond to the meteoric 
stones that fall upon our earth, and which, for reasons stated in “ The 
Fuel of the Sun,” I believe to be of solar origin. Besides these, 
there would be ice-hail, such as Schevedorf claims to be meteoric. 

A star mainly composed of hydrogen and carbon, or densely 
enveloped in these gases (as the spectroscope indicates to be the case 
in some of these flashing stars), would eject hydro-carbon vapours, 
condensible by cooling into solids similar to those we obtain by the 
condensation of terrestrial hydro-carbon vapours (paraffin, camphor, 
turpentine, and all the essential oils, for example), and thus we should 
have the meteoric systems composed of these particles circulating 
about their own common centre of mass as above stated, and display- 
ing the spectrum which Dr. Huggins has found common to comets. 

If this is correct, the present comet comes from a sun that con-’ 
tains metallic sodium in addition to the hydro-carbons, as the 
spectrum of this metal was seen when this comet was near enough to 
the sun to render its vapour incandescent. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


EDITIONS OF RABELAIS IN THE SUNDERLAND SALE. 


HE most remarkable feature yet exhibited in the great sale of 
the Sunderland Library is the prices fetched by the early 
editions of Rabelais. In these treasures the library was exceptionally 
rich. No copy of any of the earliest editions of the second book, 
the “ Life of Pantagruel ”—which was the first in order of publica- 
tion—was in the catalogue. A conspicuous rarity, the first edition 
of “ Gargantua,” published in Lyons by Francoys Juste, 1535, 
appeared, however, and was sold for £320. The “Grands Annales” 
fetched £ 360, and the 1542 edition of Francoys Juste of the “ Life 
of Gargantua” £280. Other editions so rare that Brunet, whose 
“ Recherches Bibliographiques et Critiques sur les éditions originales 
des cinq livres du roman satirique de Rabelais ” constitutes our chief 
source of information, has never seen them fetch prices proportionate. 
No copy of the edition surreptitiously and disloyally published by 
Dolet was on the list. I am sorry to hear that no single copy of 
these marvellous books remains in England. All fell to the same 
enterprising bookseller, Mr. Quaritch, and all, I am told, were bought 
by him on commission for France. 


RELATION OF SCENIC ILLUSTRATION TO THE DRAMA. 


HE extent to which scenic illustration contributes to stage 
illusion is not yet ascertained. Something is to be 

urged in favour of the system, said to have prevailed in the days of 
Shakespeare, of employing no scenery whatever, and presenting as a 
background a simple curtain of green baize. That matters, how- 
ever, were quite so primitive as this is yet doubtful. In dealing with 
stage decoration it is, however, to be borne in mind that the con- 
ventional must come in somewhere or other, and that unmitigated 
gain does not attend the removal from the scenery to the actor 
of the point at which it presents itself. So long as the realistic 
thoroughness of the shows of Imperial Rome, in which the charac- 
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ters to be put to death are said to have been absolutely slain, is relaxed, 
we cannot, by any process of stage realism, force upon a fairly sophisti- 
cated public the conviction that the action is real. Such mdse en scone, 
however, as is now to be seen in London at certain theatres consti- 
tutes in itself an attraction of a very genuine sort. To see at the 
Haymarket, in the revival of “The Overland Route,” through the 
spars of the vessel the sun slowly setting in crimson splendour, and 
the gradual establishment of the empire of darkness, is to acquire 
impressions that might well be derived from Eastern travel. 

The views of Messina in the revival of “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” at the Lyceum, are marvellous in beauty ; the representa- 
tion of Catholic ceremonial in the Cathedral is impressive as abso- 
lute worship, and the spectacle of noblemen and gallants masquerad- 
ing in the halls of Leonato, or lounging through the “Cedarn 
Alleys” of the garden, takes us back to the very period and world 
of Italian Romance. Apart, then, from all question of its propriety, 
such scenery as is now put on the stage has a value and a delight 
of its own. 


READIANA. 


EN who during their lifetimes witness the collection and 
pt publication of their “ana” enjoy a sweet, an appetising, I 
should almost suppose an intoxicating draught of the wine of im- 
mortality. Such a draught has been accorded Mr. Charles Reade, 
and I hope that by it his physical and intellectual life will be stimu- 
lated and invigorated. To old-established residents upon the 
dustiest and least accessible shelves of a well-furnished library, the 
Scaligerana, Thuana, Perroniana, Huétiana, and other volumes, the 
titles of which are recorded in the “ Répertoire de Bibliographies 
Espéciales, Curieuses et Instructifs” of Gabriel Peignot, the appearance 
of Readiana, with its diverting contents, and its bulk and exterior, 
must seem like. the commencement of revolution. Comparatively 
few volumes of English ana are in existence. The most important 
among them are Baconiana, Swiftiana, Walpoleana, Seldeniana, 
Wartoniana, Addisoniana, and Atterburyana. Quite worthy to take 
its place beside these standard works is the new volume. Not the 
least of its advantages is that in a period when literature is affected 
by a species of revived Gongorism, it strikes one by its sincerity ; and 
that to the weak utterances—epicene, I had almost said—which are in 
fashion, it opposes a virility refreshing to witness. 
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A LITERARY PARALLEL, 


EADERS of Thackeray recall the tributes constantly paid by 
that writer to Alexandre Dumas, to. the father not the son, 
the author of “‘ Monte-Cristo,” not that of “ Le Demi-monde.” Mr. 
Charles Reade appears to me an English Alexandre Dumas, with the 
same unflagging invention, the same animal spirits, a kindred charm of 
style, and a similarly powerful dramatic inspiration. Points of differ- 
ence may, of course, easily be indicated. If I am charged, however, 
with paying too high a compliment to a living writer in comparing 
him with the illustrious dead, I go further, and say that at times, as 
at the outset of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” Mr. Reade attains a 
point out of the reach of his predecessor. After the eloquent tribute 
paid to Mr. Reade in this magazine by Mr. Besant, I am not called 
upon to deal with the appearance of a collected edition of his works. 
During the perusal of them, however, the resemblance of which I 
speak has been constantly forced upon me. Mr. Reade’s volumes 
meanwhile constitute a treasure in the possession of which I con- 
gratulate myself. 


LAMENTATION IN RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. 


N age knows as little as an individual concerning its own 
physiognomy. Nothing in the study of that Renaissance 
period which, more than any other epoch, commends itself to 
modern sympathies is more striking than the apparent ignorance of 
those belonging to it of the magnitude of the social and intellectual 
movements in which they were taking part. A chief burden of 
Renaissance literature consists of complaint. Of very much of the 
highest poetry the keynote is a wail. -So prevalent in French 
literature of the fifteenth century, and the early portion of the 
sixteenth, is this, that a man like Villon even does not escape its 
influence, while the writings of poets of less mark abound with 
ballades upon human misery, or /rai#fiets upon the unhappiness of 
France. Without going farther than the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1 
can find already quoted in its pages such lines from Renaissance 
literature as— 
Chacun pour cacher son malheur 
S’attache le ris au visage 
Et les larmes dedans son cceur. 
From modern view, meanwhile, the traces of individual suffering and 
unrest vanish as the recollections of discomfort disappear from 
memories of foreign travel. To us the period of Renaissance appears 
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a time of turbulence, no doubt, but of fierce exuberant life and keen 
enjoyment, a time big with discovery, and teeming with all that can 
stimulate interest and reward exploration, inquiry, and research. 


A Lost Custom. 


NGLAND, so far as I know, is the only country in Europe in 
which the women may not constantly be seen by river or foun- 

tain beating linen for the purpose of washing it. I should like to 
ascertain when the practice died out in this country, and to what 
cause its cessation is attributable. That it was prevalent is suffi- 
‘ciently obvious. Shakespeare makes Touchstone say in “As You Like 
It,” “I remember kissing of her batlet and the cow’s dugs that her 
pretty chop’d hands had milked.” The batlet or batler, as it is called 
in the first folio, is the species of flat instrument with which the washer- 
woman beats her linen, and which, in a famous scene in M. Zola's 
“TL’Assommoir,” is turned to punitive account. It is also called a 
beetle. In “The Woman’s Prize,” of Beaumont and Fletcher, Moroso 


asks— 
Have I lived thus long to be knockt o’ th’ head 


With half a washing beetle? 


And Browne, in his “ Britannia Pastorals,” has an allusion to the 
same implement. A unique instance appears to me to be here 
afforded of the disappearance of a local custom which has once been 
established, and which is yet prevalent over the rest of Europe. 


PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 


HE feud between the unsuccessful author and the publisher, 
which has given rise recently to an animated discussion in 

the Pall Mall Gazette, furnishes a parallel to that ever-enduring 
quarrel between the reviewed and the reviewer. Except in the not- 
unknown case, in which the critic is but a mouthpiece of the writer, 
explaining remote allusion or obscure significance, all criticism is 
distasteful, and most of it is regarded as impertinence. Few things 
are more amusing to the cynical than to contrast with the anxiety of 
the writer to obtain an expression of opinion the discontent or disgust 
with which it is ordinarily received. The fine satire in “ Gil Blas” 
concerning the Archbishop and his Mentor has not yet lost its appli- 
cation. In like manner the eagerness of the young author to obtain 
on any terms the publication of his volume is in whimsical contrast 
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with his petulance when the result is failure. For the man who, up 
to a certain point, was the best of judges and the most prized of ac- 
quaintances, no terms of abuse are sufficiently strong. The entire 
class to which he belongs are branded as pirates. A very moderate 
amount of common-sense is brought to bear upon ordinary judgments. 
When, however, two such disturbing motives as the wounding of 
personal vanity and the loss of anticipated profit come into operation, 
there is no wonder that “ madness rules the hour.” I am not under- 
taking the defence of tradesmen who understand the value of the 
wares in which they deal. My sole desire is to point out that the 
arraignment of publishers by men who when wounded in the most 
sensitive points try to transfer the blame to others has no serious 


importance. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





